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THE STATE OF THE UNION 


Message of President Eisenhower to the Congress? 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Members of the 
Eighty-third Congress: 


I welcome the honor of appearing before you to 
deliver my first message to the Congress. It is 
manifestly the joint purpose of the Congressional 
leadership and of this Administration to justify 
the summons to governmental responsibility issued 
last November by the American people. 

The grand labors of this leadership will involve: 
application of America’s influence in world affairs 
with such fortitude and such foresight that it will 
deter aggression and eventually secure peace ; next, 
the establishment of a national administration of 
such integrity and such efficiency that its honor 
at home will insure respect abroad ; encouragement 
of those incentives that inspire creative initiative 
in our economy, so that its productivity may for- 
tify freedom everywhere; and, dedication to the 
well-being of all our citizens and to the attainment 
of equality of opportunity for all, so that our 
Nation will ever act with the strength of unity in 
every task to which it is called. 

The purpose of this message is to suggest certain 
lines along which our joint efforts may immedi- 
ately be directed toward realization of these four 
ruling purposes. 

The time that this Administration has been in 
office has been too brief to permit preparation of a 
detailed and comprehensive program of recom- 
mended action to cover all phases of the responsi- 
bilities that devolve upon our country’s new 
leaders. Such a program will be filled out in the 


* Excerpts from the President’s message delivered to the 
Congress on Feb. 2 (H. doc. 75, 88d Cong., Ist sess.). Also 
available as Department of State publication 4915. 
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weeks ahead as, after appropriate study, I shall 
submit additional recommendations for your con- 
sideration. Today can provide only a sure and 
substantial start. 


Definition of a New Foreign Policy 


Our country has come through a painful period 
of trial and disillusionment since the victory of 
1945. We anticipated a world of peace and co- 
operation. The calculated pressures of aggressive 
Communism have forced us, instead, to live in a 
world of turmoil. 

From this costly experience we have learned one 
clear lesson. We have learned that the free world 
cannot indefinitely remain in a posture of para- 
lyzed tension. To do so would leave forever to the 
aggressor the choice of time and place and means 
to cause greatest hurt to us at least cost to himself. 

This Administration has, therefore, begun the 
definition of a new, positive foreign policy. This 
policy will be governed by certain fixed ideas. 
They are these: 

1. Our foreign policy must be clear, consistent 
and confident. This means that it must be the 
product of genuine, continucus cooperation be- 
tween the Executive and Legislative branches of 
this Government. It must be developed and 
directed in the spirit of true bipartisanship. 

2. I assure you members of this Congress—I 
mean this fully, earnestly, and sincerely—the 
policy we embrace must be a coherent global pol- 
icy. The freedom we cherish and defend in 
Europe and in the Americas is no different from 
the freedom that is imperiled in Asia. 

3. Our policy, dedicated to making the free 
world secure, will envision all peaceful methods 
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and devices—except breaking faith with our 
friends. We shall never acquiesce in the enslave- 
ment of any people in order to purchase fancied 
gain for ourselves. 1 shall ask the Congress at a 
later date to join in an appropriate resolution mak- 
ing clear that this Government recognizes no kind 
of commitment contained in secret understandings 
of the past with foreign governments which permit 
this kind of enslavement. 

4. The policy we pursue will recognize the truth 
that no single country, even one so powerful as 
ours, can alone defend the liberty of all nations 
threatened by Communist aggression from with- 
out or subversion within. Mutual security means 
effective mutual cooperation. For the United 
States, this means that, as a matter of common 
sense and national interest, we shall give help to 
other nations in the measure that they strive ear- 
nestly to do their full share of the common task. 
No wealth of aid could compensate for poverty of 
spirit. The heart of every free nation must be 
honestly dedicated to the preserving of its own 
independence and security. 

5. Our policy will be designed to foster the 
advent of practical unity in Western Europe. The 
nations of that region have contributed notably to 
the effort of sustaining the security of the free 
world. From the jungles of Indochina and Malaya 
to the northern shores of Europe, they have vastly 
improved their defensive strength. Where called 
upon to do so, they have made costly and bitter 
sacrifices to hold the line of freedom. 


Need for Closer European Cooperation 


But the problem of security demands closer co- 
operation among the nations of Europe than has 
been known to date. Only a more closely inte- 
grated economic and political system can provide 
the greatly increased economic strength needed to 
maintain both necessary military readiness and 
respectable living standards. 

Europe’s enlightened leaders have long been 
aware of these facts. All the devoted work that 
has gone into the Schuman Plan, the European 
Army, and the Strasbourg Conferences has testi- 
fied to their vision and determination. These 
achievements are the more remarkable when we 
realize that each of them has marked a victory— 
for France and for Germany alike—over the divi- 
sions that in the past have brought such tragedy 
to these two great nations and to the world. 

The needed unity of Western Europe manifestly 
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cannot be manufactured from without; it can only 
be created from within. But it is right and neces. 
sary that we encourage Europe’s leaders by inform. 
ing them of the high value we place upon the 
earnestness of their efforts toward this goal. Real 
progress will be conclusive evidence to the Ameri. 
can people that our material sacrifices in the cause 
of collective security are matched by essential 
political, economic, and military accomplishments 
in Western Europe. 

6. Our foreign policy will recognize the import- 
ance of profitable and equitable world trade. 

A substantial beginning can and should be made 
by our friends themselves. Europe, for example, is 
now marked by checkered areas of labor-surplus 
and labor-shortage, of agricultural areas needing 
machines and industrial areas needing food. Here 
and elsewhere we can hope that our friends will 
take the initiative in creating broader markets and 
more dependable currencies, to allow greater ex- 
change of goods and services among themselves. 

Action along these lines can create an economic 
environment that will invite vital help from us, 
Such help includes: 

First. Revising our customs regulations to re- 
move procedural obstacles to profitable trade. I 
further recommend that the Congress take the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act under immedi- 
ate study and extend it by appropriate legislation. 
This objective must not ignore legitimate safe- 
guarding of domestic industries, agriculture, and 
labor standards. In all Executive study and 
recommendations on this problem, labor and man- 
agement and farmers alike will be earnestly 
consulted. 

Second. Doing whatever our Government can 
properly do to encourage the flow of private 
American investment abroad. This involves, as a 
serious and explicit purpose of our foreign policy, 


the encouragement of a hospitable climate for such | 


investment in foreign nations. 

Third. Availing ourselves of facilities overseas 
for the economical production of manufactured 
articles, which are needed for mutual defense and 
which are not seriously competitive with our own 
normal peacetime production. 

Fourth. Receiving from the rest of the world, 


in equitable exchange for what we supply, greater 


amounts of important raw materials which we do 
not ourselves possess in adequate quantities. 

In this general discussion of our foreign policy, 
I must make special mention of the war in Korea. 
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This war is, for Americans, the most painful 
phase of Communist aggression throughout the 
world. It is clearly a part of the same calculated 
assault that the aggressor is simultaneously press- 
ing in Indochina and in Malaya, and of the stra- 
tegic situation that manifestly embraces the island 
of Formosa and the Chinese Nationalist forces 
there. The working out of any military solution 
to the Korean War will inevitably affect all these 
areas. 

The Administration is giving immediate in- 
creased attention to the development of additional 
Republic of Korea forces. The citizens of that 
country have proved their capacity as fighting men 
and their eagerness to take a greater share in the 
defense of their homeland. Organization, equip- 
ment, and training will allow them to do so. In- 
creased assistance to Korea for this purpose con- 
forms fully to our global policies. 


Seventh Fleet no Longer to Shield 
Communist China 

In June 1950, following the aggressive attack on 
the Republic of Korea, the United States Seventh 
Fleet was instructed both to prevent attack upon 
Formosa and also to insure that Formosa should 
not be used as a base of operations against the 
Chinese Communist mainland. 

This has meant, in effect, that the United States 
Navy was required to serve as a defensive arm of 
Communist China. Regardless of the situation 
of 1950, since the date of that order the Chinese 
Communists have invaded Korea to attack the 
United Nations forces there. They have consist- 
ently rejected the proposals of the United Nations 
Command for an armistice. They recently joined 
with Soviet Russia in rejecting the armistice pro- 
posal sponsored in the United Nations by the Gov- 
ernment of India.? This proposal had been ac- 
cepted by the United States and 53 other nations. 

Consequently there is no longer any logic or 
sense in a condition that required the United 
States Navy to assume defensive responsibilities 
on behalf of the Chinese Communists. This per- 
mitted those Communists, with greater impunity, 
to kill our soldiers and those of our United Na- 
tions allies in Korea. 

I am, therefore, issuing instructions that the 
Seventh Fleet no longer be employed to shield 
Communist China. Permit me to make this crystal 
clear: This order implies no aggressive intent on 


* See BuLLETIN of Jan. 12, 1953, pp. 74-78. 
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our part. But we certainly have no obligation to 
protect a nation fighting us in Korea. 

Our labor for peace in Korea and in the world 
imperatively demands the maintenance by the 
United States of a strong fighting service ready 
for any contingency. Our problem is to achieve 
adequate military strength within the limits of 
endurable strain upon our economy. To amass 
military power without regard to our economic 
capacity would be to defend ourselves against one 
kind of disaster by inviting another. 

Both military and economic objectives demand a 
single national military policy, proper coordina- 
tion of our armed services, and effective consoli- 
dation of certain logistics functions. 

We must eliminate waste and duplication of. 
effort in the armed services. We must realize 
clearly that size alone is not sufficient. The big- 
gest force is not necessarily the best forcee—and we 
want the best. We must not let traditions or 
habits of the past stand in the way of developing 
an efficient military force. All members of our 
forces must be ever mindful that they serve under 
a single flag and for a single cause. We must 
effectively integrate our armament programs and 
plan them in such careful relation to our indus- 
trial facilities that we assure the best use of our 
manpower and our materials. 

Because of the complex technical nature of our 
military organization and because of the security 
reasons involved, the Secretary of Defense must 
take the initiative and assume the responsibility 
for developing plans to give our Nation maximum 
safety at minimum cost. Accordingly, the new 
Secretary of Defense and his civilian and military 
associates will, in the future, recommend such 
changes in present laws affecting our defense ac- 
tivities as may be necessary in order to clarify 
responsibilities and improve the total effectiveness 
of our defense effort. This effort must always 
conform to policies laid down in the National 
Security Council. 


Role of National Security Council 


The statutory function of the National Security 
Council is to assist the President in the formula- 
tion and coordination of significant domestic, for- 
eign, and military policies required for the security 
of this Nation. In these days of tension, it is 
essential that this central body have the vitality to 
perform effectively its statutory role. I propose 
to see that it does. 
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Careful formulation of policies must be fol- 
lowed by clear understanding of them by all peo- 
ples. A related need, therefore, is to make more 
effective all activities of the Government related 
to international information. 

I have recently appointed a committee of repre- 
sentative and informed citizens to survey this sub- 
ject and to make recommendations in the near 
future for legislative, administrative, or any other 
action. 

A unified and dynamic effort in this whole field 
is essential to the security of the United States 
and of the other peoples in the community of free 
nations. There is but one sure way to avoid total 
war, and that is to win the cold war. 

While retaliatory power is one strong deterrent 
to a would-be aggressor, another powerful deter- 
rent is defensive power. No enemy is likely to 
attempt an attack foredoomed to failure. 

Because the building of a completely impene- 
trable defense against attack is still not possible, 
total defensive strength must include civil defense 
preparedness. Because we have incontrovertible 
evidence that Soviet Russia possesses atomic 
weapons, this kind of protection becomes sheer 
necessity. 

Civil defense responsibilities primarily belong 
to the state and local governments—including the 
recruiting, training and organizing of volunteers 
to meet any emergency. The immediate job of 
the Federal Government is to provide leadership, 
to supply technical guidance, and to continue to 
strengthen its civil defense stockpile of medical, 
engineering, and related supplies and equipment. 
This work must go forward without lag. 


Loyal and Reliabie Federal Employees 


Our vast world responsibility accents with ur- 
gency our people’s elemental right to a govern- 
ment whose clear qualities are loyalty, security, 
efficiency, economy, and integrity. 

The safety of America and the trust of the peo- 
ple alike demand that the personnel of the Federal 
Government be loyal in their motives and reliable 
in the discharge of their duties. Only a combina- 
tion of both loyalty and reliability promises gen- 
uine security. To state this principle is easy; to 
apply it can be difficult. But this security we must 
and we shall have. By way of example, all prin- 
cipal new appointees to departments and agencies 


* See p. 217. 
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have been investigated at their own request by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Confident of your understanding and coopera- 
tion, 1 know that the primary responsibility for 
keeping out the disloyal and the dangerous rests 
squarely upon the Executive branch. When this 
branch so conducts itself as to require policing by 
another branch of the Government, it invites its 
own disorder and confusion. 

I am determined to meet this responsibility of 
the Executive. The heads of all Executive de- 
partments and agencies have been instructed to 
initiate at once effective programs of security with 
respect to their personnel. The Attorney General 
will advise and guide the departments and agencies 
in the shaping of these programs, designed at once 
to govern the employment of new personnel and 
to review speedily any derogatory information 
concerning incumbent personnel. 

To carry out these programs, I believe that the 
powers of the Executive branch under existing law 
are sufficient. If they should prove inadequate, 
the necessary legislation will be‘requested. These 
programs will be both fair to the rights of the in- 
dividual and effective for the safety of the Nation. 
They will, with care and justice, apply the basic 
principle that public employment is not a right but 
a privilege. 

All these measures have two clear purposes. 
Their first purpose is to make certain that this 
Nation’s security is not jeopardized by false ser- 
vants. Their second purpose is to clear the at- 
mosphere of that unreasoned suspicion that accepts 
rumor and gossip as substitutes for evidence. 

Our people, of course, deserve and demand of 
their Federal Government more than security of 
personnel. They demand, also, efficient and logical 
organization, true to constitutional principles. 

I have already established a Committee on Gov- 
ernment Organization. The Committee is using 
as its point of departure the reports of the Hoover 
Commission and subsequent studies by several in- 
dependent agencies. To achieve the greater efli- 
ciency and economy which the Committee analyses 
show to be possible, I ask the Congress to extend 
the present Government Reorganization Act for 
period of 18 months or 2 years beyond its expira- 
tion date of April 1, 1953. 

There is more involved here than realigning the 
wheels and smoothing the gears of administrative 
machinery. The Congress rightfully expects the 
Executive to take the initiative in discovering and 
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removing outmoded functions and eliminating 
duplication. 

In all Departments dedication to these basic 
precepts of security and efficiency, integrity and 
economy can and will produce an Administration 
deserving of the trust the people have placed in it. 
Our people have demanded nothing less than good 
and efficient government. They shall get nothing 


less. 


The Question of Immigration 


Now our civil and social rights form a central 

art of the heritage we are striving to defend on 
all fronts and with all our strength. 

There is one sphere in which civil rights are 
inevitably involved in Federal legislation. This 
is the sphere of immigration. 

It is a manifest right of our Government to 
limit the number of immigrants our Nation can 
absorb. It is also a manifest right of our Gov- 
ernment to set reasonable requirements on the 
character and the numbers of the people who come 
to share our land and our freedom. It is well for 
us, however, to remind ourselves occasionally of 
an equally manifest fact: we are, one and all, 
immigrants or the sons and daughters of im- 
migrants. 

Existing legislation contains injustices. It does, 
in fact, discriminate. I am informed by members 
of the Congress that it was realized, at the time 
of its enactment, that future study of the proper 
basis of determining quotas would be necessary. 
I am therefore requesting the Congress to review 
this legislation and to enact a statute that will, 
at one and the same time, guard our legitimate 
national interests and be faithful to our basic ideas 
of freedom and fairness to all. 

Now we have surveyed briefly some problems of 
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our people and a portion of the tasks before us. 

The hope of freedom itself depends, in real 
measure, upon our strength, our heart, and our 
wisdom. We must be strong in arms. We must 
be strong in the source of all our armament, our 
productivity. We all—workers and farmers, fore- 
men and financiers, technicians and builders—all 
must produce, produce more, and produce yet 
more. 

We must be strong, above all, in the spiritual 
resources upon which all else depends. We must 
be devoted with all our heart to the values we 
defend. We must know that each of these values 
and virtues applies with equal force at the ends of 
the earth and in our relations with our neighbor 
next door. We must know that freedom expresses 
itself with equal eloquence in the right of workers 
to strike in the nearby factory—and in the yearn- 
ings and sufferings of the peoples of Eastern 
Europe. As our heart summons our strength, our 
wisdom must direct it. 

There is, in world affairs, a steady course to be 
followed between an assertion of strength that is 
truculent and a confession of helplessness that 1s 
cowardly. 

There is, in our affairs at home, a middle way 
between untrammelled freedom of the individual 
and the demands for the welfare of the whole 
Nation. This way must avoid government by 
bureaucracy as carefully as it avoids neglect of the 
helpless. 

In every area of political action, free men must 
think before they can expect to win. 

In this spirit must we live and labor, confident 
of our strength, compassionate in our heart, clear 
in our mind. 

In this spirit, let us together turn to the great 
tasks before us. 
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A SURVEY OF FOREIGN POLICY PROBLEMS 


Address by Secretary Dulles* 


It has been now just 6 days that I have been 
Secretary of State and I can assure you that they 
have been very, very busy days. They have been 
a perfect mass of accumulated problems, but I 
hope never to be too busy to talk with the Congress 
and with the people of the United States so that 
they will know what it is we’re thinking about 
and what our purposes and intentions are. 

I’ve already met with two congressional com- 
mittees that deal primarily with foreign affairs 
and now I want to have a chance to talk with you. 
Of course, it’s obvious that after 6 days I haven’t 
got the answers to all the problems. It would be 
ridiculous if I pretended that I did have, but I 
do think it’s worth while to tell you what our posi- 
tion in the world is and the spirit with which we 
approach the solution of these problems. 

The first thing that I want to make clear, and 
I want to make it abundantly clear, is that I con- 
sider that it is my job to work for the people of the 
United States. I am part of your Government; 
it’s you that have hired me and pay me and you’re 
entitled to have me do the best that I can for you. 
And that is going to be the spirit of the State De- 
partment and of our ambassadors. You needn't 
be afraid that we’re working against you and for 
others. 

President Eisenhower has often used a phrase, 
“enlightened self-interest.” That is going to be 
the guide as we go on to make our foreign policy. 
In our own interest, our enlightened self-interest, 
we have to pay close attention to what is going on 
in the rest of the world. And the reason for that 


* Delivered to the Nation over radio and television net- 
works on Jan. 27 and released to the press (no. 45) on 
the same date. Also printed as Department of State 
publication 4911. 
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is that we have enemies who are plotting our de- 
struction. These enemies are the Russian Com- 
munists and their allies in other countries. 

Now you may ask, how do we know that they are 
really trying to destroy us? The answer to 
that one is that their leaders teach it openly and 
have been teaching it for many years; every- 
thing that they do fits into that teaching. And 
in this country our courts have had to look into 
the question, and they’ve found most recently, only 
last week, that the Communist party in this coun- 
try is part of a gigantic conspiracy designed to 
overthrow our Government by violence. 

You may say, “Do we need to take this threat 
seriously?” The answer to that is that the threat 
is a deadly serious one. President Eisenhower 
recently said this Nation stands in greater peril 
than at any time in our history. Any Ameri- 
can who isn’t awake to that fact is like a soldier 
who’s asleep at his post. We must be awake, all 
of us awake, to that danger. 


Interdependence of Our Foreign Policy 


Already our proclaimed enemies control one- 
third of all the people of the world. I’ve here be- 
hind me a map which shows the vast area which 
stretches from Kamchatka near Alaska, the north- 
ern islands of Japan, and right on to Germany in 
the center of Europe. That’s an area which the 
Russian Communists completely dominate. In 
that area are 800 million people, and they are be- 
ing forged into a vast weapon of fighting power 
backed by industrial production and modern 
weapons that include atomic bombs. If this block 
of 800 million people is compared with our popu- 
lation, about 150 million people, it means that if 
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we were alone against them the population odds 
against us and in their favor would be 7 to 1. 
In the case of the First World War and the Second 
World War there was a big coalition on our side 
against the despots so that the manpower ratio 
then was about 7 to 1 in our favor. It wouldn't 
be pleasant to have a war in which the odds against 
us were 7 to 1. 

Another important fact is that this vast area 
of Asia and Europe, which our enemies control, 
has within it all of the natural resources which 
they need. On the other hand, we are largely de- 
pendent on overseas goods. For example, our 
steel industry, which is of course basic, in peace 
production and war production, depends very 
largely upon importations of manganese from 
overseas. So, if we were alone, not only would 
the manpower odds be terrifically against us, but 
we would be at a great disadvantage in the pro- 
duction of the weapons that we needed. 

These are some of the reasons why the enlight- 
ened self-interest of the United States compels 
that we should have friends and allies in the world. 
At the present time, the Soviet Communists are 
carrying out a policy which they call encirclement. 
That means they want to get control of the dif- 
ferent areas around them and around us, so they 
will keep growing in strength and we will be more 
and more cut off and isolated. They said they 
don’t want to start an open war against us until 
they have got such overwhelming power that the 
result would not be in doubt. That strategy has 
been to pick up one country after another by 
getting control of its government, by political 
warfare and indirect aggression. And they have 
been making very great progress. 

At the end of the Second World War, only a 
little over 7 years ago, they only controlled about 
200 million people. Today, as I say, they con- 
trol 800 million people and they’re hard at work 
to get control of other parts of the world. 


Areas of Concern 


Let me now, with a map before me, pick out 
some of the high spots of trouble. Let’s start 
with Korea, which naturally comes first to our 
minds because of the cruel and bloody war going 
on there. What’s that all about? One thing 
that it’s about is Japan. You see the Soviet 
Union has already moved into the northern is- 
lands which are very close to Japan. In fact, 
they are within 2 miles of northern Japan and 
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their planes are reported daily almost as flying 
across the northern part of Japan. You can see 
from this map that, if they had not only this 
area up to the north of Japan but also had all of 
Korea, then Japan would be within the Commu- 
nist pincers. And, if the Russians or Chinese 
Communists got control of Japan with its great 
industrial power, then they could use that to proc- 
ess the raw materials which come from Asia, from 
Manchuria, and from China and to process them 
into arms and weapons for the vast manpower of 
China. And that, if it happened, would be a very 
unfortunate thing for us. It was hard enough for 
us to win the war against Japan in the Pacific 
when Japan was alone, when China was our ally 
and the Soviet Union was neutral. If Russia, 
China, and Japan all combined, it would be pretty 
tough going for us in the Pacific. Stalin has 
boasted that with Japan the Soviet Union would 
be invincible. We don’t need to believe that but 
at least we can see that it would be pretty tough 
going. 

The Soviet Russians are making a drive to 
get Japan, not only through what they are doing 
in northern areas of the islands and in Korea but 
also through what they are doing in Indochina. 
If they could get this peninsula of Indochina, 
Siam, Burma, Malaya, they would have what is 
called the rice bowl of Asia. That’s the area 
from which the great peoples of Asia, great coun- 
tries of Asia such as Japan and India, get, in large 
measure, their food. And you can see that, if the 
Soviet Union had control of the rice bow] of Asia, 
that would be another weapon which would tend 
to expand their control into Japan and into India. 
That is a growing danger; it is not only a bad 
situation because of the threat in the Asian coun- 
tries that I refer to but also because the French, 
who are doing much of the fighting there, are 
making great effort; and that effort subtracts just 
that much from the capacity of their building a 
European army and making the contribution 
which otherwise they could be expected to make. 
I'll touch on that problem later on when we get 
to Europe. 

Now then, we can go on to the next area, which 
is the Arab world. In the Middle East we 
find that the Communists are trying to inspire 
the Arabs with a fanatical hatred of the British 
and ourselves. That area contains the great- 
est known oil reserves that there are in the world, 
and the Soviet interest is shown by the fact that 
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Stalin, when he was negotiating with Hitler in 
1940, said that that area must be looked upon as 
the center of Soviet aspirations. If all of that 
passed into the hands of our potential enemies, 
that would make a tremendous shift in the balance 
of economic power. And furthermore, this area 
also has control of the Suez Canal, and that is the 
portion of the world and the seaways of the world 
which has long been guarded and called the life- 
line which made it possible for Europe to be in 
communication with Asia. There, there are dif- 
ficulties at the present time between the British 
Government and the Government of Egypt which 
relate to the question of the defense and control 
of the Suez Canal. 

Then if we move on further we can go to Africa. 
And throughout Africa the Communists are try- 
ing to arouse the native people into revolt against 
the Western Europeans, who still have political 
control of most of Africa. If there should be 
trouble there that would break the contact between 
Europe and Africa, Africa being a large source 
of raw materials for Europe. 

And then we come now, as we go around the 
globe, to Western Europe itself. In Western 
Europe we find that there is in existence there 
one of our major foreign policies, the foreign 
policy that is called by the word Nato, Nato 
standing for North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
The purpose there was to tie the Western Euro- 
pean countries together with association from 
United States and from Canada, so as to create 
there a community which would be strong enough 
to deter any attack on Western Europe by the 
Red armies. This area of Western Europe has 
always been historically an area which was strong 
in the military sense. And the countries have 
quite a considerable military tradition. The 
trouble has been that in the past these Western 
European countries have used their military 
strength with which to fight each other and to 
bleed each other. Particularly France and Ger- 
many, as you know, have been fighting each other 
about once in every generation for quite a long 
time. 

The present hope is that Germany and France 
will join in a single European defense com- 
munity; then we would have a situation where 
they could not fight each other and where their 
combined strength with that of their other allies 
would make it unlikely that the Red armies would 
attempt to invade Western Europe. That’s a 
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good idea and it has had in this country bipar. 
tisan support. Unfortunately the plan now seems 
to be somewhat stalled. It seems as though 
some of the French people and some of the 
German people want again to go in their sep. 
arate ways. That’s one of the reasons why Pregi- 
dent Eisenhower asked me and Mr. Stassen, who 
directs the mutual-assistance program, to go to 
Europe this week. We want to look the situa. 
tion over at first hand and see whether this trend 
to unity is on the upgrade or is on the downgrade, 

Let me say to you first of all that in this trip 
we are taking we are not going to make any com- 
mitments of any kind, sort, or description. The 
problem of making commitments is for the Con- 
gress of the United States working in cooperation 
with the executive departments of the Govern- 
ment. We shall be there to observe and to listen 
but not to make any commitments. 

The United States has made a big investment 
in Western Europe on the theory that there could 
be unity there. Of the 40 billion dollars which 
we have sent abroad since the end of the Second 
World War, almost 30 billions have gone into 
Western Europe. If, however, there were no 
chance, and that I just refuse to believe, but if 
it appeared there were no chance of getting effec- 
tive unity, and if in particular France, Germany, 
and England should go their separate ways, then 
certainly it would be necessary to give a little 
rethinking to America’s own foreign policy in 
relation to Western Europe. 

So you see that as we look around the world 
so far we’ve looked at Asia, and we’ve looked 
at Europe, and we’ve looked at Africa, but then 
also we’ve got this Hemisphere to look at. And 





On January 28, Secretary Dulles extended his greetings to 
Department employees who were gathered at the west entrance 
of the new Department of State Building. For text of remarks 
made on this occasion by the Secretary, see p. 239. 





we have to look at South America. Sometimes 
we’re inclined to take South America for granted. 
But the reality is that there are strong Commu- 
nist movements in South America, and Fascist 
influences in some quarters, which are working 
away, largely underground so far, and they’re 
trying to destroy the traditional friendship be- 
tween the people of the American Republics. 
The past administration has been so preoccupied 
with some of those problems of Europe and Asia 
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and Africa that I referred to that I fear it may 
have somewhat neglected South America and 
taken it for granted that we could forget about 
South America for a time and then go back again 
and find everything the same as it was before. 
But actually any such policy of neglect would 
lead to growing danger. 


Basis for a Successful Foreign Policy 


You can see that there is plenty of trouble 
around the world, I’ve pointed out some of the 
high spots of trouble, but there are many more. 
There are plenty of areas which are vulnerable 
to the political warfare which the Russians are 
waging; if these areas were lost, then the Rus- 
sian Communists would have largely completed 
their encirclement of the United States and be 
ready for what Stalin has called the decisive blow 
against us with the odds overwhelmingly in their 
favor. That’s a gloomy picture, but it need not 
and it must not discourage us. These Russian 
Communists are not supermen and their strategy 
is not irresistible. I feel absolutely confident 
that we can make it fail. Now, as I said, I’m not 
going to attempt to tell you tonight in any detail 
what will be the foreign policies of President 
Eisenhower’s administration. It would be foolish 
to attempt to do that so quickly—it’s only a week 
ago today that President Eisenhower was inaugu- 
rated—but I think I can, on the basis of what I 
know about him, give you two indications as to 
the outline of our foreign policy, one negative and 
the other positive. 

Now first the negative one. We will not try to 
meet the Soviet strategy of encirclement by our- 
selves starting a war. Take that for certain. A 
few people here and there in private life have 
suggested that a war with Soviet Russia is inevi- 
table and that we’d better have it soon rather than 
later because, they said, time is running against 
us. President Eisenhower is absolutely opposed 
to any such policy and so, of course, am I and all 
of my associates in the State Department and the 
Foreign Service. We shall never choose a war 
as the instrument of our policy. 

It says in the Bible, you recall, that all they that 
take the sword perish with the sword. And even 
people who do not accept that as a doctrine of 
faith should at least remember that twice within 
our generation great and powerful despots have 
taken the sword. Germany and Japan, for ex- 
ample, have taken the sword with seemingly 
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overwhelming power only in the end to perish 
miserably. Now, of course, we know that our 
enemies do not have moral scruples. In fact, they 
deny that there is such a thing as a moral law. 
They preach violence. Stalin has said, and it is 
taught to every one of his Communist followers, 
that the world transformation which they seek 
cannot, they say, be achieved without violence. 
And Stalin went on to say that any who thought 
that their goals could be achieved peacefully have 
either gone out of their minds or are traitors to 
the Communist cause. We know that they’ve 
used violence, at least on a local scale, in several 
countries of the world, including Korea and Indo- 
china. They’re building up a vast military ma- 
chine; they’ve rejected U.N. proposals for an 
armistice in Korea; and they’ve rejected U.N. 
proposals for effective limitation -of armament. 
Therefore we ourselves must have a strong mili- 
tary establishment and we should encourage the 
creation of military strength among our friends; 
but the purpose is never to wage war but only to 
deter war. Not only shall we never invoke war 
to achieve our purposes but we shall try to the 
best of our ability to stop the wars that are now 
going on in the world, notably these wars in Korea 
and Indochina. Today these wars go on because 
the enemy thinks he’s getting an advantage by 
continuing the war. I believe that General Eisen- 
hower will find the ways to make the enemy change 
his mind in that respect so that they too will 
want peace. 


The Answer—Love of Freedom 


Now the other purpose of our foreign policy, 
and this is the positive aspect, must be to create in 
other peoples such a love and respect for freedom 
that they can never really be absorbed by the des- 
potism, the totalitarian dictatorship, of the Com- 
munist world. The Russian Communists, as I’ve 
pointed out, have swallowed a great many people 
to date, approximately 800 million, but you know 
there is such a thing as indigestion. People don’t 
always get stronger by eating more; sometimes 
they eat more than they can digest and then 
they get weaker instead of getting stronger. Al- 
ready there are signs of indigestion within the 
Russian Communist world. The purges and the 
trials that are going on in Eastern Europe, the 
wholesale executions that are going on in Com- 
munist China—all these things show the people are 
restive and are unhappy. The fact that the Com- 
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munist rulers feel that they have to resort to these 
tactics of terrorism in order to make the people do 
their will—that fact is a sign of weakness, not a 
sign of strength. And a great deal can be done 
to make these peoples, these captive peoples, retain 
such a love of freedom and independence, and to 
bring such a love and determination to keep inde- 
pendence on the part of these peoples that I’ve 
talked about, who are menaced, that they can’t be 
swallowed and digested by Soviet communism. 
And perhaps in time the indigestion will become 
so acute that it might be fatal. 

Now what’s our job and our task in that respect ? 
Our job is to serve our own enlightened self- 
interest by demonstrating by our own perform- 
ance, by our own examples, how good freedom is 
and how much better it is than despotism is. Now 
who can put on that performance, that demonstra- 
tion, to show that example? The only people in 
the world that can do it are you, the people of the 
United States of America. And it means that 
each of you has a task in foreign policy. Foreign 
policy isn’t just something that’s conducted by 
secretaries of state and by ambassadors in dif- 
ferent parts of the world; every one of you has 
got a part in making a successful foreign policy 
for the United States, because whether or not we 
peacefully succeed will largely depend upon the 
demonstration you make as to the value and pro- 
ductivity of liberty. You must work hard enough 
at whatever your task is to show that freedom is 
more productive than slavery. You must be re- 
sourceful and inventive enough so that our instru- 
ments of peace and, if need be, war are better than 
any that can be invented by the despots and 
their captives. We must be compassionate and 
friendly and good neighbors because people who 
are wholly selfish are never an attractive people. 
If each of you will recognize that you have a part 
to play in making freedom seem desirable, then 
all of us together will make freedom so sought 
after throughout the world that the Russian Com- 
munists will be bound to fail in their strategy of 
encircling us by swallowing up the rest of the 
world. 
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National Conduct and Example—Our Responsibility 


The point I want to emphasize is that the heart 
of a successful foreign policy is our national con- 
duct and example, and that is a matter for every 
individual and not just the diplomats. So far as 
your Government is concerned, you may be sure 
that it will not be intimidated, subverted, or con- 
quered. Our Nation must stand as a solid rock in 
a storm-tossed world. To all those suffering 
under Communist slavery, to the timid and the 
intimidated peoples of the world, let us say this: 
you can count upon us. Together with the other 
free peoples of the world we can, I am confident, 
peacefully achieve an honorable peace. 

Now I suppose some of you are wondering 
whether the State Department can really be 
trusted to take a strong lead against Russian com- 
munism. There have been some shocking revela- 
tions which showed that some Communists and 
sympathizers have found their way into high 
places and betrayed secrets, even that of the 
atomic bomb. I can assure you that all of the 
resources of Government, and that includes the 
FBI, are going to be employed to be sure that any 
such people are detected and cleaned out. I can 
promise you that our foreign policies, our new 
policies, will never to the slightest degree reflect 
any lack of faith in the ideals and the principles 
on which this Nation was founded. 

Let me now in conclusion say that I believe that 
our foreign policies should be open so that you can 
know what they are, and they should be sufficiently 
simple so that you can understand them and judge 
them, and they should be sufficiently decent and 
moral so that they will fit into your idea of what 
you think is right. These principles of openness, 
simplicity, and righteousness—these principles are 
those which are in accord with what used to be 
the great American traditional foreign policy. 
That has been our great tradition and I am proud 
that we here in the State Department and in our 
Foreign Service will have a chance to carry on 
that great tradition and to live up to it. And in 
that way we shall, I think, deserve and I hope we 
shall receive the support, the confidence, and the 
cooperation of the American people. 
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Purpose of European Trip 
Statement by Secretary Dulles * 


Press release 55 dated January 30 


President Eisenhower has asked Mr. Stassen 
and me to make this trip to Europe in order to 
gather information about problems which we and 
other nations of the Atlantic community must deal 
with in our common effort to attain peace, security, 
and economic health. Cooperation among the na- 
tions of the Atlantic community is of the utmost 
importance to all of us because it is clear that the 
collective strength of these nations, if properly 
directed and organized, is far greater than their 
strength would be if each pursued separate and 
individual nationalistic programs and _ policies. 
During our va, 3 we will visit the six countries 
which plan a European Defense Community, 
namely, Italy, France, Germany, the Netherlands 
Belgium, and Luxembourg, and also the United 
Kingdom, which is closely associated with this 

roject. We are looking forward with very great 
interest to our meeting with the top Government 
officials in these countries and to  Aaciae about 
the latest developments concerning the European 
Defense Community, which was developed by the 
Europeans themselves with great courage and 
imagination as a step toward that unity which all 
recognize as necessary. 

In conclusion I would like to reiterate what I 
have recently said on several occasions, namely, 
that the purpose of this trip does not involve the 
making of new commitments but rather it is to 
gather information on common problems which 
the new Administration will take into considera- 
tion in the formulation of policy. 


Netherlands to Forego 
U.S. Defense Support Aid 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 44 dated January 27 


The Netherlands Government is to be warmly 
congratulated on its announcement that, after 
careful consideration of the economic position of 
the country, it has decided not to request defense 
support aid for the fiscal year 1952-53. 

This action, which is in the best Dutch tradition 
of self-reliance, deserves the admiration of the 
American people. Our Netherlands friends have 
had to struggle hard to overcome their need for 
economic aid. The cooperation of agriculture 
and industry and, above all, the tenacity of pur- 
pose, hard work, and the willingness to sacrifice 
on the part of the people of the Dutch nation have 
enabled the Netherlands to surmount the enormous 


obstacles they faced when hostilities ceased in 1945 


*Made at the Military Air Transport Terminal at 
Washington on Jan. 30. 
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after years of destruction and occupation. Their 
achievement is the more remarkable in view of 
the increase in the Dutch defense effort within 
Naro since the North Korean attack on the Re- 
public of Korea. To help make this effort ever 
more effective, the United States will continue 
the program of direct military aid under which 
assistance is furnished in the form of arms and 
equipment for military, naval, and air forces. 
The Dutch statement of the importance and use- 
fulness to them of aid received under the Marshall 
Plan and the Mutual Security Program is sin- 
cerely appreciated, and I offer my best wishes for 
the continued improvement in the economic 
strength and security of the Netherlands. 


International Information Activities 
Committee Appointed 


The President on January 26 appointed a com- 
mittee to be known as the President’s Committee 
on International Information Activities. The 
Committee will survey and evaluate the Govern- 
ment’s information and related policies and ac- 
tivities with particular reference to international 
relations and the national security. 

The members of the Committee are William H. 
Jackson, Chairman; Robert Cutler, Administra- 
tive Assistant to the President; C. D. Jackson, 
representing the Secretary of State; Sigurd Lar- 
mon, representing the Director for Mutual Se- 
curity; Gordon Gray; Barklie McKee Henry; 
John C. Hughes. 

Abbott Washburn will act as executive secretary 
of the Committee." 

In announcing this action, the President said: 
“Tt has long been my conviction that a unified and 
dynamic effort in this field is essential to the se- 
curity of the United States and of the other peo- 
ples in the community of free nations. All execu- 
tive departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government are authorized and directed, as a mat- 
ter of common concern, to cooperate with the Com- 
mittee in its work. 

“The establishment of this Committee and the 
scope of its inquiry were discussed at the Cabinet 
meeting last Friday morning and received full 
and complete support. 

“The Committee's final report and recommen- 
dations are to be in my hands not later than June 
30. 

The appointments of C. D. Jackson and Mr. 
Larmon, respectively, were made by the President 
after consultation with and at the designation of 
Secretary Dulles and Harold E. Stassen. A nom- 
inee of the Secretary of Defense will be named to 
the Committee shortly. 

The Committee will cease to exist 30 days after 
submission of its final report to the President. 


For biographical data on members of the Committee, 
see White House press release dated Jan. 26, 
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Treatment of American Property in Soviet Zone 


of Germany and Soviet Sector of Berlin 


Press release 41 dated January 23 


On February 23, 1952, the American Embassy 
at Moscow delivered a note to the Soviet Foreign 
Office calling attention to the evasion by the Soviet 
Control Commission of its responsibilities for the 
protection of American properties, rights, and in- 
terests situated in the Soviet zone of occupation in 
Germany and in the Soviet sector of Berlin. The 
U.S. note pointed out that as a result of transfer 
of these responsibilities by the Soviet Control 
Commission to German agencies in the Soviet zone 
of occupation, American property owners have 
been denied access to their property, have been 
unable to manage or supervise their property, 
have had no voice in the selection of agents, and 
have been unable to obtain information concerning 
their property or to prevent its management in a 
manner which impairs its value. 

The U.S. note called upon the Soviet Govern- 
ment to take the necessary measures to control the 
actions of the German authorities and to rescind 
the measures taken against American properties, 
rights, and interests concerned. It concluded that, 
failing satisfaction, the United States would have 
no alternative but to hold the Soviet Government 
answerable for the resulting damage to American 
interests in the Soviet zone of Germany as well as 
in the Soviet sector of Berlin. 

On May 23, 1952, the Soviet Foreign Office sent 
a reply to the American Embassy at Moscow stat- 
ing that the transfer of management and safe- 
keeping of foreign property on East German ter- 
ritory to the “German People’s Republic” was in 
accordance with Declaration No. 2 of the Control 
Council in Germany, and that accordingly the 
assertion by the Government of the United States 
that such transfer was not in accord with the obli- 
gations of the Soviet Government is without 
foundation. 

On January 16, 1953, the American Embassy at 
Moscow sent another note to the Soviet Foreign 
Office rejecting the explanation of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and reasserting that the United States 
would hold the Soviet Government answerable for 
the resulting damage to American properties, 
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rights, and interests in the Soviet zone of occupa- 
tion in Germany and in the Soviet sector of Berlin. 
Texts of the U.S. and Soviet notes follow: 


U.S. NOTE OF FEBRUARY 23, 1952 


The Embassy of the United States of America presents 
its compliments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and, acting upon in- 
structions from the United States Government, has the 
honor to draw the attention of the Soviet Government to 
the protection of American properties, rights and interests 
situated in the Soviet Zone of occupation in Germany and 
in the Soviet Sector of Berlin. 

The Government of the United States understands that 
in accordance with a protocol signed on June 20, 1950, 
the administration and protection of foreign properties, 
devolving upon the Soviet Union, has been transferred 
to certain German agencies in the Soviet Zone of occupa- 
tion. In the view of the Government of the United States, 
however, whereas this protocol purports to delegate cer- 
tain responsibilities for protection of foreign properties, 
rights and interests, the Soviet Government must be aware 
that such action cannot absolve it from the obligation to 
insure the protection of such properties, rights and 
interests until the final peace settlement. 

It has come to the notice of the United States Govern- 
ment that developments permitted by the Soviet Control 
Commission are in no way consistent with the obligation 
of the Soviet Government to protect foreign property, 
rights and interests in the Soviet Zone of Germany. The 
evidence available to the United States Government sup- 
ports the conclusion that the Soviet Control Commission 
is in fact evading its responsibility in the matter of 
American property, rights and interests in Germany. 
Measures have been taken which are equivalent in their 
effect to sequestration of American property. Repre- 
sentatives of American owners have been denied access 
to the property and records of such owners. Agents ap- 
pointed by American owners to manage or supervise their 
property have been summarily deprived of their powers. 
American owners have had no voice in the selection of 
the successors to their agents, and have been unable to 
obtain from them information concerning their property 
or to prevent its management in a manner which impairs 
its value. 

The American Embassy accordingly calls upon the 
Soviet Government to take the necessary measures to 
control the actions of the German authorities purporting 
to act on behalf of the Soviet Control Commission and 
to rescind the measures so far taken against American 
properties, rights and interests concerned. Failing sat- 
isfaction, the United States Government will have no 
alternative but to hold the Soviet Government answerable 
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for the resulting damage to American interests in the 
Soviet Zone of Germany as well as in the Soviet Sector 
of Berlin. 


SOVIET REPLY OF MAY 23, 1952 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics presents its compliments to the 
Embassy of the United States of America and referring 
to the Embassy’s Note No. 411 of February 23, 1952 
relative to the protection of American properties, rights 
and interests in Kast Germany, has the honor to state 
the following: 

In accordance with the appropriate quadripartite 
decision under which German authorities are responsible 
for the preservation, maintenance and prevention of 
plundering of foreign property, which is mentioned in 
Declaration No. 2 of the Control Council in Germany to 
the German people, the Soviet Control Commission trans- 
ferred to the Government of the German People’s Republic 
functions with regard to the management and safekeeping 
of foreign property on East German territory. Similarly, 
all questions connected with the safeguarding and mainte- 
nance of American property on East German territory 
are regulated by laws of the German People’s Republic 
based on the mentioned quadripartite agreement. Such 
an arrangement fully assures the safety of the foreign 
property on East German territory until the time of final 
decision of the question of the fate of this property con- 
nected with conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany. 

As a result of the foregoing the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the USSR considers that the assertion of 
the Embassy of the USA that the mentioned decisions 
taken by the Soviet Control Commission somehow do not 
correspond with the obligations of the Soviet Government 
regarding the protection of foreign property rights and 
interests in Bast Germany is without foundation. 


U.S. NOTE OF JANUARY 16, 1953 


The Embassy of the United States of America presents 
its compliments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and, acting upon 
instructions from the United States Government, has the 
honor to refer to the Ministry’s note No. 19 of May 23, 1952 
concerning the protection of American properties, rights 
and interests in the Soviet Zone of occupation in Germany 
and in the Soviet sector of Berlin. 

The United States Government regards the explanation 
set forth in the Soviet Government’s note as an entirely 
unsatisfactory response to Note No. 411, dated February 
23, 1952, from the American Embassy. With respect to 
the Ministry’s statements regarding Control Council Proc- 
lamation No. 2, the Government of the United States 
wishes to point out that the basic purpose of those pro- 
visions of that Proclamation which are relevant to this 
matter was to ensure the protection of United Nations 
properties, rights and interests. However, as the United 
States note of February 23 emphasized, developments 
which the Soviet Government has permitted in its area of 
control in Germany have had and continue to have pre- 
cisely the opposite effect on American property. The 
United States Government, therefore, has no alternative 
but to reiterate that, unless satisfactory action is taken by 
the Soviet Government to cause the rescission of the meas- 
ures taken against American properties, rights and inter- 
ests in the Soviet zone of Germany and the Soviet sector of 
Berlin by German agencies purporting to act on behalf 
of the Soviet Control Commission, the United States Gov- 
ernment will hold the Soviet Government answerable for 
the resulting damage to American properties, rights and 
interests in those areas. 
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Fur Imports from U.S.S.R. 
and Adjacent Areas 
Press release 42 dated January 26 


Section 5 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 provides that “as soon as practicable” 
the President shall deny trade agreement benefits 
“to imports from the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and to imports from any nation or area 
dominated or controlled by the foreign govern- 
ment or foreign organization controlling the world 
Communist movement.” Effect was given to this 
provision by the President’s proclamation of 
August 1, 1951, under which trade-agreement 
benefits would be suspended with respect to im- 
ports from particular nations or areas following 
their designation in a letter from the President 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. Following steps 
to terminate agreements with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and Poland, with which the 
denial of trade-agreement benefits would conflict, 
the President on November 20, 1951, notified the 
Secretary of the Treasury that such benefits should 
be suspended with respect to imports from the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Poland, and 
certain adjacent areas.’ 

The President on January 17, 1953, sent to the 
Secretary of the Treasury a new letter superseding 
his letter of November 20, 1951, in order to specify 
more adequately those areas the imports from 
which would be affected by the letter of November 
20, 1951. The second paragraph of the new letter 
continues without change the prohibition against 
the importation of certain furs, the product of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, contained in 
the second paragraph of the letter of November 
20, 1951. 

The text of the new letter, which will supersede 
the earlier letter on February 19, 1953, is as 
follows: 


President’s Letter of January 17 


My Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: Pursuant to Part I of my 
proclamation of August 1, 1951, carrying out sections 5 
and 11 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
I hereby notify you that the suspension provided for 
therein shall be applicable with respect to imports from 
the following nations and areas: 


Poland, and areas under the provisional administration 
of Poland (the former Free City of Danzig, and areas in 
Germany including the area in East Prussia) 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the area in 
East Prussia under the provisional administration of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Pursuant to Part II of that proclamation of August 1, 
1951, I hereby notify you that the entry, or withdrawal 
from warehouse, for consumption of ermine, fox, kolinsky, 
marten, mink, muskrat, and weasel furs and skins, dressed 
or undressed, shall be prohibited as to the products of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The provisions of this letter shall apply to products 


1 BULLETIN of Aug. 20, 1951, p. 291. 
? Tbid., Dee. 3, 1951, p. 913. 
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specified herein which are entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption on and after February 19, 
1953 on which date this letter shall supersede my letter 
to you of November 20, 1951 under the proclamation of 
August 1, 1951. 


Sincerely yours, 


Harry 8S. TRuMAN 
The Honorable 
JOHN W. SNYDER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


U. S. Air Force Agreement 
With Venezuela 


Press release 30 dated January 16 


There was signed on January 16 by Dean 
Acheson, Secretary of State, and César Gonzalez, 
Ambassador of Venezuela to the United States, 
an agreement providing for the detail of personnel 
of the U.S. Air Force to serve as an advisory mis- 
sion in Venezuela. The agreement is to continue 
in force for 4 years from the date of signature and 
may be extended beyond that period at the request 
of the Government of Venezuela. 

The agreement is similar to numerous other 
agreements in force between the United States 
and certain other American Republics providing 
for the detail of officers and enlisted men of the 
U. S. Army, Navy, and Air Force to advise the 
armed forces of those countries. The provisions 
of the agreement relate to the duties, rank, and 
precedence of the personnel of the mission, the 
travel accommodations to be provided for the 
members of the mission and their families, and 
other related matters. 


Economic, Technical Aid 
Agreement With Indonesia 


Press release 17 dated January 12 


On January 12, 1953, the Governments of Indo- 
nesia and the United States concluded a new agree- 
ment terminating and replacing their agreement 
of Jan. 5, 1952, which provided for the extension 
of economic and technical and of military assist- 
ance on a grant basis. While continuing to honor 
the old agreement, the Indonesian Government 
has taken the initiative in negotiating the new 
agreement, which provides for the continuance of 
economic and technical aid and the discontinuance 
of military aid on a grant basis. 

Technical and economic aid to Indonesia totaled 
about 16 million dollars in fiscal years 1951 and 
1952. Of this amount, approximately 6 million 
dollars was requested by Indonesia for the stimu- 
lation of food production; 4 million dollars for 
public health; 2 million dollars for industrial en- 
gineering and engineering development; and 2 
million dollars for education and vocational train- 
ing. The conclusion of the new agreement has 
cleared the way for discussions between the two 
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Governments as to the size and content of the 
technical-assistance program for fiscal year 1953, 

Under the former agreement, the U. S. Govern. 
ment had almost completed a grant of about 5 
million dollars’ worth of equipment under a 1950 
program for the maintenance of internal security, 
The Indonesian Government has indicated its in- 
tention to pay for the small undelivered balance 
of this program, about 12,500 dollars, in accord- 
ance with its desire to purchase, instead of to re- 
ceive as a grant, any military equipment which 
it may obtain from the U. S. Government. 


Revised Regulations 
for Preventing Collisions at Sea 


Press release 22 dated January 14 


The revised International Regulations for Pre- 
venting Collisions at Sea will come into force on 
January 1, 1954. These Regulations were agreed 
upon among the delegates to the International 
Safety of Life at Sea Conference held at London 
in 1948. They were circulated to all interested 
a ge by the Government of the United 

ingdom, acting at the invitation of the other 
participating governments. When substantial 
unanimity of acceptance had been reached, the 
Government of the United Kingdom was to notify 
all other governments of that fact, setting an 
effective date not less than 1 year ahead. The 
United States is now in receipt of formal notifi- 
cation that substantial unanimity has _ been 
reached and that the date of January 1, 1954, has 
been decided upon as the effective date for the 
new Regulations. 

Among the more important changes introduced 
by the 1948 Regulations are the following: 

(1) The Regulations apply to seaplanes on the 
water as well as to water craft. 

(2) The second white masthead light which 
is allowed by the existing Regulations becomes 
compulsory except for vessels less than 150 feet 
in length and for vessels engaged in towing. 

(3) The range of visibility of lights on fishing 
vessels is standardized at two miles. In the ex- 
isting Regulations no range is specified. 

(4) The stern light wale is allowed by the 
existing Regulations becomes compulsory and its 
—_ of visibility is increased from one to two 
miles. 

(5) The range of visibility of anchor lights is 
increased for all vessels under 150 feet in length 
from one to two miles and for vessels over that 
length from one to three miles. 

(6) When a power-driven vessel which, under 
the Regulations, is to keep course and speed, is 
in sight of another vessel and is in doubt whether 
the other vessel is taking sufficient action to avert 
collision, it may use a signal consisting of five 
short blasts. 
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The International Regulations for Preventing 
Collisions at Sea, 1948, have so far been accepted 
by the following countries: 


Australia France Norway 
Belgium Greece Pakistan 
srazil Holland Peru 
surma Hungary Poland 
Canada Iceland Rumania 
Chile India South Africa 
Colombia Iraq Spain 
Denmark Republic of Ire- Sweden 
Dominican land Turkey 
Republic Italy United Kingdom 
Ecuador Mexico U.S.A. 
Egypt New Zealand U.S.S.R. 
Finland Nicaragua Yugoslavia 


Convention on Aircraft Damage 


Press release 26 dated January 15 


The diplomatic conference convened under the 
auspices of the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization in Rome on September 9, 1952, pur- 
suant to the invitation of the Italian Government, 
completed work on and adopted and opened for 
signature and ratification or adherence a Conven- 
tion on Damage Caused by Foreign Aircraft to 
Third Persons on the Surface. 

This convention has as its purpose the provision 
of uniform rules and limits of liability applicable 
to the operator of an aircraft for damage caused 
to persons or property on the surface in a nation 
other than that in which the aircraft is regis- 
tered. It also contains provisions governing the 
manner in which the nation overflown may assure 
itself that the operator of the overflying aircraft 
has insurance or other security for any liability 
which may eventuate under the convention. The 
convention has no application whatsoever to do- 
mestic aircraft, that 1s, to the aircraft of any con- 
tracting nation while flying over that nation. 

Thirty-two nations, including three which were 
represented by observers, participated in the work 
of the Conference. Fifteen nations signed the 
resulting convention at Rome, October 7, 1952, and 
three more nations have signed it in the interven- 
ing period. No nation has yet ratified the con- 
vention, which will become effective as between 
the nations which have then ratified it on the nine- 
tieth day after the instrument of ratification of 
the fifth nation is deposited with the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. The convention re- 
mains open for signature by any nation until it 
becomes effective and for adherence without sig- 
nature at any time thereafter. 

The United States did not sign the convention 
at Rome and has not done so since. Although 
possessing the appropriate powers to sign a con- 
vention, the U.S. delegation considered that the 
convention, as adopted and opened for signature 
by the Conference, contained provisions which de- 
part so substantially from the U.S. views and 
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posed such important problems of law and policy 
as to require further careful consideration and 
analysis before determining whether to sign. 
Among the major problems presented which it 
was felt warranted further consideration are— 

1. The inclusion of the principle of absolute 
liability of the operator for any damage caused 
by his aircraft, regardless of the existence of fault. 
The United States sought a convention predicated 
on a rebuttable presumption of fault. 

2. The relatively low limits of liability pro- 
vided, particularly with respect to large transport 
aircraft. The convention contains a scale of lim- 
its starting at approximately 33 thousand dollars 
and increasing according to weight, but with the 
rate of increase becoming progressively lower as 
the weight increases. Under this scale, the maxi- 
mum liability for the largest plane in commercial 
operation today would be approximately 800 thou- 
sand dollars. The United States sought substan- 
tially higher limits. 

3. The provision of an individual limit of lia- 
bility for injury or death of any one person of 33 
thousand dollars. The United States opposed any 
individual limit and particularly one limiting lia- 
bility for personal injury. 

4. The provision whereby absolute liability 
without any limit in the amount thereof is im- 
posed in cases of deliberate acts done with the 
intent to cause damage, including cases where such 
acts were those of a servant or agent acting in the 
course of his employment and within the scope of 
his authority. The United States contended that, 
having adopted the principle of absolute liability, 
the limits provided by the convention should be re- 
moved only in the most extreme circumstances in- 
volving intentional wrongdoing amounting in ef- 
fect to criminal intent and that, in cases of acts of 
servants or agents, such unlimited liability should 
be imposed on the operator only when the act is 
done pursuant to express authority. 

5. The provisions governing security for the 
— liability which incorporate the princi- 
ple that the nation being overflown, while entitled 
to require insurance or other security for an op- 
erator’s liability, is compelled to accept as sufficient 
evidence of the final responsibility of an insurer 
the certificate of the nation of registry of the air- 
craft or of the nation of the domicile of the insurer 
as to such financial responsibility. This approach 
also required elaborate provisions for the admin- 
istration of this system of certificates. The 
United States urged that the country overflown 
should be entitled to satisfy itself as to any rea- 
sonable doubts in respect of financial responsibility 
of the insurer. 

6. Inclusion in the convention of the so-called 
“single forum” solution of the problem of jurisdic- 
tion, under which actions for damages under the 
convention can be brought only in the courts of the 
states where the damage occurred, except in cer- 
tain limited circumstances where the parties agree 
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upon a different forum, requiring that judgments 
rendered in the single forum be executed in other 
states, subject to specified exceptions. 'The United 
States urged provisions which would have per- 
mitted considerably more flexibility in the choice 
of fora while at the same time assuring the de- 
fendant an opportunity to preserve the limits of 
liability. 

Numerous other provisions of the convention 
likewise present problems of greater or lesser im- 
portance which warrant further study and con- 
sideration, all of which will be taken into account 
in determining the course which the United States 
should pursue in relation to this convention. 

Plans are now being formulated, and will shortly 
be announced, for affording all interested persons 
an opportunity to make their views and com- 
ments on this convention known to the Govern- 
ment prior to determining what course to pursue. 

At the present time, the minutes of the Con- 
ference are in the process of being prepared by the 
International Civil Aviation Organization and are 
not yet available in final form. It is not known at 
this time how soon the minutes will be completed 
and available for distribution by the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. 

The convention was prepared in Spanish, 
French, and English texts, these being the official 
languages of the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization. All three texts are equally authentic. 
Every reasonable effort was made to have the texts 
conform in meaning, although literal translations 
were not always possible. Copies of the French 
and Spanish texts can be obtained from the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization in Mon- 
treal. The English text of the convention is at- 
tached.? 


Summary of 1952 Activities 
of Export-Import Bank 


Loans for the development of sources of stra- 
tegic materials abroad have accounted for more 
than half of the credit activities of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, the foreign lending 
agency of the U.S. Government, during the year 
1952, according to a statement issued on January 
16 by Herbert E. Gaston, the Chairman of the 
Bank, summarizing the calendar-year’s activities. 

The total amount of loan commitments from the 
Bank’s funds for strategic and defense materials 
purposes during the year was 314.2 million dollars, 
out of a total of loan commitments for the entire 
year in the amount of 596.6 million dollars. 

As the year ended, the Bank had under consid- 
eration substantial additional loans for mining of 
strategic metals and for transportation and power 
projects and for auxiliary power and transporta- 
tion projects. 


* Not printed here. 
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Among the commitments made one the year 
were loans for transportation, power plants, and 
port facilities in Africa to penck r the movement 
of strategic materials to the United States and 
other markets. 

Under consideration at the close of the year 
were applications in the amount of 169 million 
dollars for financing the development and expan- 
sion of foreign sources of poe, aa 

In addition to the 314.2 million dollars of loan 
commitments from the Bank’s own funds for stra- 
tegic materials and other defense objectives, loans 
to the amount of 44.04 million dollars were made 
on certification by defense agencies as essential 
from funds provided for defense purposes. 

The Directors will report to the eel net 
profits of 26 million dollars for the last 6 months 
of 1952, making profits for the calendar year 50,7 
million dollars. The profits for the year were ar- 
rived at by deducting from gross revenue from 
loans of 73.3 million dollars operating expenses of 
1 million dollars and interest of 21.6 million dol- 
lars paid to the Treasury of the United States. 

In June, the Directors approved the payment of 
a 20 million dollar dividend to the Treasury of the 
United States representing 2 percent of the 1 bil- 
lion dollars of capital stock of the Bank, all of 
which is held by the Treasury. This dividend was 
paid out of the net profit during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952. The Bank’s undivided 
profits for the 6 months ended December 31, 1952, 
together with the accumulated reserve for con- 
tingencies, aggregate 292.4 million dollars. 

Total outstanding loans and undisbursed com- 
mitments of 3.2 billion dollars in 48 countries 
around the world were on the books of the Bank 
on December 31, 1952. Principal repayments on 
outstanding loans amounted to 186 million dollars 
for the last 6 months of 1952, bringing the total 
for the calendar year to 271 million dollars. Loan 
disbursements totaled 293 million dollars for the 
last 6 months of 1952, making a total of 478 mil- 
lion dollars for the entire year. 

New credits amounting to 183 million dollars 
were authorized by the Board in the last 6 months 
of 1952. 


Colombia To Receive Loan 
for Irrigation Project 


Authorization of an Export-Import Bank loan 
of 4,500,000 dollars to the Caja de Credito Agrario, 
Industrial, y Minero, an agency of the Republic 
of Colombia, was announced at Washington on 
January 12. 

The loan represents an increase in the existing 
line of credit of 10 million dollars authorized in 
July 1943. The additional funds will be used to 
complete the financing of an earth-fill flood-control 
dam on the Bogota River and the Saldana and 
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Coello irrigation projects, which include some 
60,000 acres of fertile agricultural lands in the 
Tolima Plain in the valley of the Magdalena River 
west of Bogota. 

Advances under the line of credit are to be re- 
paid in 20 semiannual installments commencing in 
valy 1955. Interest on balances outstanding, at 
the rate of 4 percent per annum, will be paid semi- 
annually. 


Construction of African Railway 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington on 
January 15 announced a credit to the Republic 
of Portugal to finance in part the construction of 
a new railway from the Rhodesias to the port of 
Lourenco Marques in Mozambique. This project 
will be carried out jointly by the railway lines of 
Mozambique and the Rhodesias. At the same time, 
the Rhodesian Railways are carrying out a major 
development and equipment program to Improve 
service generally throughout Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia. It is understood that the Northern 
Rhodesian Government has approached the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment for assistance in financing this program and 
that further discussions will take place in Wash- 
ington soon. 

The railways of Northern and Southern Rho- 
desia and of Mozambique jointly have planned the 
construction of about 340 miles of new railroad 
to assist in the economic development of central 
Africa and to provide increased export rail ca- 
pacity for the mining areas of the Rhodesias. Cop- 
per and cobalt from Northern Rhodesia and 
chrome from Southern Rhodesia now are exported 
to the United States and friendly nations prin- 
cipally through the port of Beira in Mozambique. 
The capacity of the existing railway and of the 
port itself is so fully utilized, however, that all of 
the minerals awaiting export cannot be handled 
promptly. The railways therefore intend to con- 
struct an alternative route to the sea by way of the 
excellent port of Lourenco Marques in southern 
Mozambique. 

This new route traverses a region in Southern 
Rhodesia and in Mozambique which presents no 
serious construction difficulties. The area is well 
adapted to farming and cattle raising, the devel- 
opment of which will benefit the populations of 
both countries and will provide local traffic for 
the new railway. The route in Southern Rhodesia 
also passes through a region which, although pres- 
ently undeveloped, shows evidence of extensive 
mineral resources. 

The Export-Import Bank, following discussions 
with representatives of the Government of Por- 
tugal and the Mozambique Railways, has author- 
ized a credit of $17,000,000 to the Republic of 
Portugal to cover the cost of U. S. materials, equip- 
ment, and services for that portion of the new line 
which will be constructed in Mozambique. 
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Point Four Mission To Study 
Egyptian Industry 


The Department of State announced on Janu- 
ary 13 (press release 21) that Thomas D. Cabot, 
prominent business executive and financier of Bos- 
ton, and a group of American industrial specialists 
from Arthur D. Little, Inc., internationally 
known firm of industrial research and engineer- 
ing consultants in Cambridge, Mass., have arrived 
in Egypt to advise and assist the Government of 
Egypt in developing the country’s industries un- 
der a Point Four program. 

The first phase of the project of technical co- 
operation will take about 4 months and will con- 
sist of a study of the raw-material resources, actual 
and potential markets, marketing conditions af- 
fecting Egypt’s domestic and export trade, avail- 
able industrial facilities and skills, and related 
matters. This oa will be followed by recom- 
mendations to the Government of Egypt for spe- 
cific action and undertakings for advancing the in- 
dustrialization of the country and developing 
more fully its economic potentials. 

The project will continue to furnish advisory 
and development services to the Government of 
Egypt and to business firms in particular fields as 
specific industrial opportunities are undertaken 
by domestic or outside capital. 

Mr. Cabot is serving temporarily as an indus- 
trial consultant to the Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration (Tca) of the Department of State. 
He will work with the Point Four staff in Egypt, 
as will the representatives of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., while the industry services project is in 
progress. He has served as a consultant to the 
Department of State previously, and in 1951 he 
was Director of International Security Affairs in 
the Department. : 

The group from Arthur D. Little, Inc., will be 
comprised of Earl Stafford as field project man- 
ager and Richard M. Alt as chief economist. A. 
G. Haldane, Director of the International Divi- 
sion of Arthur D. Little, Inc., will also accom- 
a the group for the first 2 weeks. 

These industrial experts will be provided under 
contract with Tca by Arthur D. Little, Inc. As 
the project locates and identifies specific possibil- 
ities for industrial development, additional spe- 
cialists may be furnished by Arthur D. Little, Inc. 

The Office of International Trade of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will assist in the project by 
supplying technical information and assistance 
as needed, and by aiding in the evaluation of re- 
ports and recommendations. 

The Government of Egypt requested the assist- 
ance of Point Four in planning and taking neces- 
sary steps to develop the resources and markets 
of the country through a soundly conceived pro- 
gram of encouraging industrialization through 
both domestic and outside capital. Many surveys 
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have been made of Egypt’s resources. The pur- 
pose of the Point Four industry project is not to 
survey but to stimulate actual development, in- 
cluding locating specific opportunities, recom- 
mending action necessary to attract investment, 
interesting investors in particular fields and sites 
for industrial development, and developing gen- 
eral plans for advancing industrialization in line 
with the aims of Egypt’s whole economic and so- 
cial development program. 


As is customary in Point Four projects, the 
Egyptian Government will assign its own tech- 
nicians to work with the Americans and will pro- 
vide most of the local facilities and expenses nec- 
essary, such as office equipment, clerical help, 
translators, transportation within Egypt, office 
space, local labor, and the like. Point Four is 
paying the salaries and supporting expenses of the 
American specialists. 


Report of U.N. Command Operations in Korea 


FIFTY-FOURTH REPORT: FOR THE PERIOD 


SEPTEMBER 16-30, 1952! 


U.N. doc. 5/2897 
Transmitted January 6, 1953 

I herewith submit report number 54 of the United 
Nations Command Operations in Korea for the period 
16-30 September 1952, inclusive. United Nations Com- 
mand communiqués numbers 1374-1388 provide detailed 
accounts of these operations. 

The main Armistice Delegation met on 20 September 
1952 and again on the 28 of September 1952. 

In the first meeting the Communists continued to slander 
the United Nations Command, calling the United Nations 
Command Delegation liars and accusing the United Na- 
tions Command of being the aggressors in the Korean 
conflict. 

The substance of the senior United Nations Command 
Delegate’s comments follow. 

On the 25 of June, 1950, the United Nations Commission 
in Korea, composed of representatives from Australia, 
China, El Salvador, France, India, the Philippines, and 
Turkey, reported that North Korean forces had crossed the 


1 Transmitted to the Security Council by the representa- 
tive of the U.S. to the U.N. on Jan. 6. Texts of the 30th, 
81st, and 32d reports appear in the BULLETIN of Feb. 18, 
1952, p. 266; the 33d report, Mar. 10, 1952, p. 395; the 34th 
report, Mar. 17, 1952, p. 480; the 35th report, Mar. 31, 
1952, p. 512; the 36th and 37th reports, Apr. 14, 1952, p. 
594; the 38th report, May 5, 1952, p. 715; the 39th report 
May 19, 1952, p. 788; the 40th report, June 23, 1952, p. 
998 ; the 41st report, June 30, 1952, p. 1038 ; the 42d report, 
July 21, 1952, p. 114; the 43d report, Aug. 4, 1952, p. 194; 
the 44th report, Aug. 11, 1952, p. 231; the 45th report, 
Aug, 18, 1952, p. 272; the 46th report, Sept. 29, 1952, p. 
495 ; the 47th report, Oct. 27, 1952, p. 668; the 48th report, 
Nov. 17, 1952, p. 795; the 49th report, Dec. 1, 1952, p. 883; 
the 50th report, Dec. 15, 1952, p. 958; the 51st and 52d 
reports, Dec. 29, 1952, p. 1034; and the 53d report, Jan. 26, 
1953, p. 155. 
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38th Parallel and the invasion was assuming the character 
of full-scale war. 

When this Commission, two days later, reported that 
North Korea was carrying out a well-planned, concerted, 
and full-scale invasion of South Korea, and that North 
Korea would not heed the resolution of the Security 
Council of the United Nations to cease hostilities and 
withdraw its forces, fifty-three nations accepted the find- 
ings of the United Nations Commission and only five— 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Byelorussia, the 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia and Poland, refused to accept the 
recommendations that assistance be furnished to the Re- 
public of Korea. Let me read the list of the names of 
the countries who by vote in the United Nations General 
Assembly branded your side as the aggressor in Korea. It 
is a rather imposing list: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Ethi- 
opia, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Ice- 
land, Iraq, Iran, Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Nor- 
way, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the Philippines, El Salva- 
dor, Thailand, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

It would appear that a considerable portion of the world 
has its own opinion as to who was the aggressor in this 
tragic war. 

You have the effrontery to claim that the United States 
has “stolen the name of the United Nations”. The United 
Nations Command in Korea contains fighting forces of 
the following countries: Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Colombia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philippines, Republic of 
Korea, Thailand, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom and United States. There are medical units 
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from Denmark, India, Italy, Norway, and Sweden. The 
following countries have provided transportation, medical 
supplies, food, funds, and other miscellaneous supplies 
for the relief of the unfortunate people who are the 
victims of your aggression: Argentina, Austria, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Cambodia, Canada, Italy, China, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Ethiopia, France, Greece, Iceland, New Zealand, Nica- 
ragua, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, Thailand, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay, Viet Nam, and Venezuela. 

On the 28 of September 1952 the United Nations Com- 
mand Delegation reviewed past proposals that it had 
offered designed to solve the prisoners of war question 
and gain an Armistice and three new ones, any one of 
which could solve the prisoners of war question if the 
Communists really want an Armistice. The senior United 
Nations Command Delegate speech is quoted. 


United Nations Command: I have an important state- 
ment to make. 

For many weeks the prisoner of war issue has blocked 
the achievement of an Armistice in Korea. On 1 July 
we suggested to you that a solution to the problem must 
be one that to a reasonable degree meets the requirements 
of both sides. You have admitted the soundness of that 
proposition, 

It must now be clear to you that one of the requirements 
of our side which cannot be compromised is that of no 
forced repatriation. 

Within this humanitarian principle the United Nations 
Command has made honest efforts to achieve an Armistice. 
So that there can be no doubt of the objectivity and 
sincerity with which the United Nations Command Dele- 
gation has attempted to find a solution to the prisoner 
of war question, I will restate the proposals which we 
have previously offered and which you have summarily 
rejected. ’ 

We have previously proposed that joint teams or Red 
Cross Teams with or without military observers of both 
sides, be admitted to the prisoner of war camps of both 
sides, to verify the fact that non-repatriates would for- 
cibly resist return to the side from which they came. As 
an alternative we proposed that all the prisoners of war 
of both sides be delivered in groups of appropriate size 
to the demilitarized zone and be given the opportunity to 
express their preference on repatriation, the interview to 
be done by one or a combination of the following: 


A. International Committee of the Red Cross. 
B. Teams from impartial nations. 

C. Joint teams of military observers. 

D. Red Cross representatives from each side. 


Either one of these proposals, if accepted by your side, 
would have allayed any legitimate fears you might have 
had that the prisoners of war were being coerced into 
rejecting repatriation to your side and would have pro- 
duced an Armistice. 

I now present to you three additional alternate pro- 
posals, any one of which will lead to an Armistice if you 
truly desire one. I ask that you give careful considera- 
tion to them because they represent the only remaining 
avenues of approach on which our side can agree to an 
Armistice. All of these proposals are based on the prior 
formal acceptance of an Armistice by both sides, with 
the disposition of prisoners of war to be determined there- 
after according to one of the following procedures. 

A. As soon as the Armistice Agreement goes into ef- 
fect all prisoners of war in the custody of each side shall 
be entitled to release and repatriation. Such release and 
repatriation of prisoners of war shall begin in accordance 
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with the provisions of Article Three of the Armistice 
Agreement. Both sides agree that the obligation to ex- 
change and repatriate prisoners of war shall be fulfilled 
by having them brought to an agreed exchange point in 
the demilitarized zone. The prisoner of war shall be 
identified and his name checked against the agreed list of 
prisoners of war in the presence, if desired, of one or a 
combination of the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, joint Red Cross teams, or joint military teams. 
The prisoner of war shall thereupon be considered as 
fully repatriated for the purposes of the agreement. Both 
sides agree, however, that any prisoner of war who at 
time of identification states that he wishes to return to 
the side by which he had been detained shall immediately 
be allowed to do so. Such former prisoner of war shall 
thereupon go into the custody of the side to which he 
wishes to go, which side shall provide him with transpor- 
tation from the demilitarized zone to territory under 
its control in Korea. Such individual, of course, shall 
not be detained as a prisoner of war but shall assume 
civilian status, and in accordance with Paragraph fifty- 
two of the Armistice Agreement, shall not again be em- 
ployed in acts of war in the Korean conflict. 

B. As soon as the Armistice Agreement goes into effect 
all prisoners of war who desire repatriation will be ex- 
changed expeditiously. All prisoners objecting to repatri- 
ation will be delivered to the demilitarized zone in small 
groups where, at a mutually agreeable location, they will 
be freed from military control of both sides and inter- 
viewed by representatives of a mutually agreed country or 
countries whose forces are not participating in the Korean 
hostilities, such persons being free to go to the side of their 
choice as indicated by such interview. The foregoing pro- 
cedure will be accomplished, if desired, with or without 
military representation from each side and under the ob- 
servation of one or a combination of the following: 


(1) International Committee of the Red Cross. 
(2) Joint Red Cross teams. 
(3) Joint military teams. 


C. As soon as the Armistice is signed and becomes ef- 
fective all prisoners of war who desire repatriation will be 
exchanged expeditiously. Concurrently, if logistical capa- 
bility permits, or as soon as possible thereafter, those 
prisoners of war who have previously expressed their ob- 
jections to repatriation will be delivered in groups of ap- 
propriate size to a mutually agreed upon location in the 
demilitarized zone and there freed from the military con- 
trol of both sides. Without questioning, interview, or 
screening, each individual so released will be free to go to 
the side of his choice. We will agree, if desired, to have 
this movement and disposition of non-repatriates accom- 
plished under the observation of one or a combination of 
the International Committee of the Red Cross, joint teams 
of military observers, or Red Cross representatives from 
both sides. 

We have now offered you the widest selection of choices 
the United Nations Command can offer. Each of them 
will produce an Armistice. I urge that you give mature 
and careful consideration to our proposals. For that 
purpose I propose a recess for ten days, and that we meet 
again here at 1100 hours on 8 October. Our staff officers 
will be available at any time to answer questions on any 
of our proposals. 


The Communists immediately rejected these fair and 
reasonable proposals but agreed to meet again on 8 October 
1952. 

On 28 September 1952, the United Nations Command 
announced that approximately 11,000 South Koreans who 
had been held in its custody as prisoners of war were re- 
classified as civilian internees and would be released to the 
Republic of Korea beginning in early October. In order 
to provide for orderly assimilation into the economy of 
the Republic of Korea, and to assist this group in their 
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return to civilian pursuits, a detailed plan was drawn up 
which, it is estimated, will take about six weeks to com- 
plete. 

Thorough screening and investigation of the status of 
each of these persons had established the fact that they 
were originally improperly classified as prisoners of war. 
Continuous screening has disclosed that this group, like 
the 27,000 civilian internees previously released, were de- 
tained because of various accidental circumstances of war, 
principally the dislocation of great masses of civilian 
population during the latter part of 1950 and early 1951. 

These nationals of the Republic of Korea had been re- 
tained in a camp near Masan, Korea. They had previously 
elected, during individual screening, to remain in South 
Korea. They are, of course, not among the 83,000 pris- 
oners of war whom the United Nations Command has 
reported to the Communists for repatriation. In accord- 
ance with its consistent stand to abide by the humani- 
tarian objectives of the Geneva Convention, the United 
Nations Command is furnishing the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, Geneva, with complete informa- 
tion concerning the release of these civilians. 

The operation of most of the prisoner of war camps pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily with continued improvement being 
made in physical facilities and accommodations. The ex- 
tensive plan for winterizing quarters, kitchens, and hos- 
pital space is well under way and should be completed in 
sufficient time to meet cold weather. 

On 22 September 1952, the first of a series of incidents 
occurred in a prisoner of war camp on the island of 
Cheju-do, holding almost 6,000 Chinese Communist pris- 
oners of war who had expressed their desire to return to 
Communist control in the event of an Armistice. On this 
date a work detail outside the compound had flagrantly 
disobeyed a legal camp order. It was necessary to use 
force to restore order. On 25 September, while a work 
detail was returning to the compound area, one prisoner 
deliberately broke ranks. This action started a series of 
events which developed into an open demonstration that 
again had to be settled by force. One day later, on 26 
September, security forces had to enter another compeund 
where existing orders were being violated and discovered, 
while restoring order, forbidden Communist literature 
and several strips of red cloth which had been concealed, 
undoubtedly for future use as flags. On the same day, 
information received from sources within the camp indi- 
cated that the inmates of another compound had planned 
to execute the camp commander and one other United Na- 
tions officer if they were to be required to salute the camp 
commander, which provision is expressly contained in 
Article 39, Geneva Convention Relative to the Treatment 
of Prisoners of War, 1949. As a security measure, the 
inmates of this compound were removed and a search 
conducted, during which eleven (11) prisoners of war 
were found to have hand-fashioned knives. There were 
also some literature and red strips of cloth confiscated. 
These repeated rebellious actions indicate clearly an at- 
tempt to embarrass the United Nations Command and con- 
test the right of the camp authorities to maintain dis- 
cipline and to administer and operate this installation in 
accordance with the Geneva Convention. 
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During the period 28-29 September, the proposals made 
by the United Nations Command Armistice Delegation to 
the Communists at Panmunjom on 28 September were 
translated and distributed through all prisoners of war 
installations. Camp authorities disseminated this infor- 
mation through various media of communications in order 





to emphasize to the prisoners held by the United Nations 
Command that these proposals in no way constituted g 
retreat from our basic principle of no forced repatriation. 
It was stressed too, that the efforts of our delegation 
were directed solely to securing an Armistice on honorable 
terms without requiring an exchange of prisoners by 
use of force. 

The increased tempo of enemy aggressiveness demon- 
strated in early September did not diminish. The enemy 
again employed assault forces of up to battalion strength 
at scattered points across the United Nations Command 
front. In only two instances was the enemy successful in 
retaining outpost positions gained during the series of 
attacks which began 17 September. The first of these is | 
southeast of Sangnyong while the second is near a hill 
mass east of the Pukhan River. The volume of enemy | 
artillery and mortar fire decreased with a daily average 
of 9,000 rounds falling along the battle line. On od 
September the Communists employed a new daily high of 
approximately 47,000 rounds of artillery and mortar fire. 
The majority of the fire was utilized in support of Com- 
munist attacks on the central front. United Nations | 
Command forces continued their tactics of local raids and 
patrolling to counter enemy reconnaissance elements and 
seek out hostile defenses. There was no major change in 
enemy dispositions across the front. However, in ea 





area east of Mabang another division was moved up t 
reinforce front line positions. 

On the western front a bitter struggle developed for 
the possession of previously contested outposts in the 
Mabang and Sangnyong areas. Initially a hostile force 
employing elements of a battalion attacked a United Na- 
tions Command outpost six miles south-southeast of 
Sangnyong on 17 September. The same outpost was the 
target for an enemy battalion on the following day. This 
latter attack succeeded in taking the position, decimating 
the small United Nations Command defending force. 
The accuracy and quantity of hostile interdictory fire 
prevented supporting friendly elements from extricating 
the bulk of the defenders. The outpost in the action 
described above is referred to as “Kelly”. Two subse 
quent attempts to recapture this hill position resulted in 
failure, due to the high volume of well placed enemy 
artillery and mortar fire and fanatic resistance displayed 
by the enemy. A battalion, well supported’ by tank and 
artillery fire, attacked a position southwest of Mabang 
the evening of 18 September. Friendly elements were 
forced to consolidate their positions which allowed the 
enemy to partially occupy the outpost. After being re 





inforced, United Nations Command elements continued 
the fight until midnight 19-20 September. The situation> 
then remained static until the evening of 20 September 
when a nine hour attack was initiated which restored 
the position to United Nations Command control. 

On the central front, action was again centered in the 
Yulsa sector where the battle for control of two hill 
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positions which began in the previous period continued. 
One of these outposts, one and a half miles southeast 
of Yulsa, was still in enemy hands on 15 September. 
However, it was reoccupied by friendly forces on 18 
September and immediately became a target for a series 
of attacks by the Communists. Late the same day the 
enemy, employing heavy supporting fires, launched a 
strong attack against the position but was forced to 
withdraw. During the ensuing several days further 
attacks were initiated by the Reds, but in lesser strength 
than the first. An abortive attempt to dislodge friendly 
forces occurred during the early morning hours of 29 
September after which the enemy withdrew. This was 
followed a few hours later by another attack during 
which hostile forces occupied the position. A friendly 
counterattack compelled the Reds to withdraw and the 
outpost was restored to friendly hands by noon of 29 
The second outpost, three thousands yards 
to the east, had been retaken by United Nations Com- 
mand elements on 9 September. Hostile elements, how- 
ever, persisted in their attempts to again drive the United 
Nations Command defenders from the position. On the 
night of 28-29 September the outpost was struck by a 
hostile company which was forced to retire after a four 
and one-half hour fight. About midnight 28-29 Septem- 
ber two adjacent outposts in the vicinity of a hill mass 
east of the Pukhan River were attacked initially by a 
As the action progressed this initial 
group was reinforced piecemeal until it was of battalion 
size. Friendly attempts to reinforce the defending gar- 
rison were to no avail and by morning the Communists 
completely occupied the terrain feature. Despite two 
United Nations Command counterattacks the enemy re- 
mained in possession of the hill at the close of the period. 
On the evening of 29 September fire from a group of enemy 
tanks proved to be the opening move of an enemy attempt 
to capture two adjacent outpost positions south and east 
of Kumsong. The battle, which at times included hand 
to hand fighting, flamed and died intermittently for the 
following twenty-four hours. At noon on 80 September 
a portion of the hostile force succeeded in occupying one 
of the positions but were ejected several hours later by 
a United Nations Command counterattack. 

On the eastern front there was a marked increase in 
patrol action and nightly probes by the enemy, particularly 
in the Yuusil area. On 21 September a company, which 
was later reinforced to battalion size, attacked a position 
five and a half miles east-southeast of Yuusil and suc- 
ceeded in partially occupying it. United Nations Com- 
mand elements launched a counterattack which forced an 
enemy withdrawal. The following morning two enemy 
companies attacked another position two miles to the 
north but after a seven hour fire fight were forced to 
withdraw. During the night of 23 September the extreme 
eastern portion of the front flamed into prominence. Here 
the Communists employed two battalions to attack two 
hill positions north and east of Oemyon. The enemy 


' succeeded, after two and a half hours of fighting, in tem- 


porarily penetrating one of the positions. However, a 
dawn counteratack completely restored this position and 


the enemy retired. 
Indications still point predominantly toward a con- 
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tinued defensive attitude by hostile forces. Front-line 
reports reveal that the enemy is persistently improving 
and adding depth to his defenses. Meanwhile prisoners 
of war state that the mission of their units is one of de- 
fense. These same prisoners of war fail to reveal any 
knowledge of large-scale offensive preparations within 
their units. Vehicle movements in Communist-held areas 
rose sharply during the early part of the period. This 
may have been motivated by the enemy’s determination 
to maintain his front-line supply stocks at adequate levels 
in spite of the logistical strain imposed by the increased 
battle action. There still is no evidence that the greater 
aggressiveness displayed by the Communists during the 
month of September presages a major hostile offensive. 
In fact several prisoners of war have reported that the 
increased number of hostile attacks was a result of con- 
cern by the Communists over the possibility of a United 
Nations Command offensive. 

United Nations Command naval aircraft operating from 
fast carriers in the Sea of Japan struck pre-selected tar- 
gets and targets of opportunity from the Bombline to the 
Manchurian border. Strikes were launched almost daily 
against enemy transportation facilities, supply, troop con- 
centration and mining areas, factories, and warehouses. 
Major targets included mining areas west and northwest 
of Tanchon and northwest of Songjin, where pilots re- 
ported an ore processing plant was ninety percent de- 
stroyed. Thirty-three of the mine buildings and ten 
warehouses were destroyed also in the vicinity as were 
three buildings of a carbide plant at Puryong-dong. Four 
buildings were damaged in a strike on a cement factory 
near Tajin-dong. At Kyongsong a factory area was left 
burning. Industrial and waterfront areas at Sinpo, 
Chaho, and Tanchon were hit repeatedly during the 
period. Attacks continued against hydroelectric plants 
and transformer stations. The Kyosen Number One 
hydroelectric plant was again damaged. Pilots reported 
fifty percent destruction of a powerhouse and damage to 
a transformer yard, penstocks and surge tanks. 

Attacks on interdiction targets resulted in numerous 
rail cuts, destruction of or damage to railroad and high- 
way bridges, locomotives, railroad cars, trucks, and boats. 
Numerous close support sorties were flown during the 
period in direct support of United Nations Command 
ground forces. 

United Nations Command carrier based Naval aircraft 
operating in the Yellow Sea continued their offensive 
strikes against enemy installations in central west and 
northwest Korea as far north as Hanchon. Throughout 
the Hwang Hae province attacks were pressed against 
enemy transportation facilities, supply and storage areas, 
troop billets and troop concentrations, gun positions, trans- 
former stations and warehouses and buildings of military 
significance. As a result of these strikes pilots reported 
transportation by road or rail in the Chinnampo area 
had been seriously hampered. Pilots reported the de- 
struction of all rail bridges on the main line between 
Chinnampo and the North Korean capital of Pyongyang. 
As a result of strafing and bombing of troop concentrations 
in the Haeju-Yonan area 302 were killed and 257 wounded. 
Photographs of a strike with 1,000 pound bombs against 
sluice gates in the Yonan area revealed breaches in each 
of the three gates. Communist jet aircraft appeared 
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more active in the area during the period but no attacks 
were made on naval aircraft. 

Shore based Marine aircraft provided friendly front- 
line units with close air support and flew strike and re- 
connaissance sorties deep into enemy territory. These 
sorties destroyed or damaged numerous gun and mortar 
positions, bunkers, buildings, personnel and supply shel- 
ters, warehouses, railroad cars, railway and highway 
bridges and many rail and road cuts were made. Numer- 
ous personnel and troop casualties were also inflicted. 

Patrol planes based in Japan conducted daylight re- 
connaissance missions over the Sea of Japan, the Yellow 
Sea, and Tsushima Straits. They also flew anti-sub- 
marine patrols and weather reconnaissance missions for 
surface units in the Japan and Yellow Seas. 

United Nations Command surface craft on the Korean 
west coast manned anti-invasion stations from Chinnam- 
po to the Han River Estuary in support of the friendly 
islands north of the battle line. Firing on enemy coastal 
positions destroyed gun positions, communications and 
transportation facilities, supply build-ups, troop concen- 
trations, and troop billets. 

The naval blockade continued along the Korean east 
coast from the Bombline to Chongjin, with surface units, 
on day and night coastal patrols firing on key targets 
along the coastal main supply route daily to maintain rail 
cuts, destroy bridges and block tunnels at several points. 
Truck and train traffic was harrassed almost daily in the 
Wonsan area. Rail targets between Tanchon and Songjin 
were hit repeatedly during the period, a locomotive and 
many railcars being destroyed. Tracks were cut frequent- 
ly; many bridges were destroyed and a number of tun- 
nels were blocked in the area. The enemy was denied the 
use of the coastal waters for shipping. All craft detected 
were taken under fire and either destroyed or driven 
ashore. Enemy coastal movements were kept under con- 
stant surveillance. Naval gunfire accounted for destruc- 
tion to or damage of numerous gun positions, bunkers, in- 
dustrial buildings, power plants, observation posts and 
supply areas. Troop concentrations were also hit, a num- 
ber of casualties resulting. 

Navy task elements at the east coast Bombline patrolled 
the area north to Wonsan daily and provided gunfire sup- 
port on call from the front-line troops. Ships also fired 
illumination on call from shore fire control party and air 
spot. The shore fire control parties reported destruction 
or damage to guns, mortars, bunkers, bridges, road junc- 
tions, buildings, supply areas, sampans, personnel shelters 
and many troop casualties. 

Enemy shore batteries were active almost daily against 
the blockading vessels along the Korean coast, and a 
number of ships were fired on. While firing on enemy 
rail targets north of Tanchon the Cunningham received 
five hits and seven airbursts from an estimated enemy 
105 to 155 mm. battery. Eight crewmen of the Cunning- 
ham were wounded. Damage to the ship was minor 
and her operational readiness was not seriously im- 
paired. Fire from enemy shore batteries was effectively 
suppressed whenever encountered. The Barton struck a 
probable mine while patrolling east of Wonsan harbor. 
A hole approximately five feet in diameter was torn in 
the forward fireroom. Five enlisted men are missing 
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and six injured. 
pairs. 

Vessels of the Republic of Korea Navy conducted cloge 
inshore patrols and blockade along both coasts and ag. 
sisted United States forces in minesweeping duties. 

United Nations Command minesweepers continued 
operations to keep the channels, coastal areas and an. 
chorages free of mines of all types. Enemy fishing sam. 
pans were dispersed and driven ashore when encountered 
during sweeping operations. Seven mines were sighted, 
five of these being destroyed. 

United Nations Command naval auxiliary vessels, Mi]. 
itary Sea Transportation Service, and merchant vessels 
under contract provided personnel lift and logistic sup. 
port for the United Nations Command naval, air and 
ground forces. 

The United Nations Command air force continued its 
air battles with the enemy’s MIG-15s. During these en- 
gagements, twenty-two of the Russian built jets were 
destroyed and twenty-one additional were damaged. 
These victories established a new record of enemy MIGs 
destroyed during any one month of operation. Sixty of 
the Russian built jets were destroyed by F-S86s and 
fifty-eight more were damaged, as the United Nations 
planes continued to hunt and engage the enemy aircraft 
before they could reach the safety of the Yalu River, 
The previous monthly record for confirmed claims was set 
in April 1952, when forty-four enemy aircraft were 
destroyed by United Nations Command air forces. 

On 16 September 134 enemy jets were observed aloft. 
Forty-six United Nations Command planes engaged fifty- 
six of the enemy jets in eighteen separate battles. Five 
MIGs were destroyed and three damaged. The MIGs 
were aggressors in only five of the air battles but those 
attacks generally were of the hit-and-run pattern that has 
now become the mainstay of Red tactics. The United 
Nations Command Sabrejets initiated the action in thir- 
teen instances and pressed the attack until the MIGs fled 
to the safety of the Manchurian border. 

The number of MIGs sighted for the next three days 
was considerably reduced but during the entire period 
MIGs were observed during each day of operational 
weather. Their tactics and formations showed no dis. 
cernible change and no change in the enemy air capability 
was indicated. 

Fighter-bombers continued to destroy Red military sup- 
ply areas during the period, striking points north and 
southeast of Kumsong, an ammunition dump southwest of 
Namchonjom and a vehicle parking and repair area north 
of Kumsong. They also attacked a munitions factory at 
Pukchong, and struck troop concentrations south of Sin- 
chon, west of Haeju, at Kyomipo, Chaeryong and south- 
east of Haeju. Marine aircraft attacked a locomotive 
repair shop between Pyongyang and Samdung. 

In other attacks the fighter-bombers destroyed rail and 
road bridges west of Kowon and near Tongchon, scored 
rail cuts east of Sinmak and destroyed and damaged mili- 
tary buildings northeast of Hwangju and at Chinnampo. 

Continuing their day and night attacks, invader light 
bombers hit Communist military supply points at Tong-ni, 
a supply complex at Sinchang-ni, a troop and supply con- 
centration at Sohung and similar targets in the Wonsan 


The vessel was sent to Sasebo for re. 
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area. In a daylight formation attack, the invaders de- 
stroyed a fuel dump southwest of Sinmak. Other mis- 
sions accounted for the destruction of sections of rail lines 
near Kangdong and Yongpo-ri. 

The night intruder aircraft destroyed numerous Com- 
munist vehicles attempting to move supplies south to the 
front, following the practice of creating temporary road 
plocks with butterfly bombs and then attacking vehicular 
traffic halted on the roads. 

On 19 September, United Nations Command superforts 
staged the first daylight raid of the Korean war in eleven 
months. In a change of role from night bombing to a for- 
mation daylight strike, they attacked three supply and 
troop concentration areas at Yongpo, Tongchon and Chig- 
yong. Post-strike photography showed a total of 125 
buildings destroyed. Escort for this mission was provided 
by Sabrejets but no MIGs were observed in the area. 
Other Sabrejet aircraft provided screening cover in the 
Chongehon River area. 

During the period, the B-29s carried out a series of 
raids on large supply complexes in North Korea, striking 
installations at Sopo-ri, Huilliak, Pyongyang, Pachunjang 
and other points. They also attacked enemy marshalling 
yards at Sinmak and Hwangju destroying terminal equip- 
ment, rail cars and supplies. On 27 September, the 
medium bombers attacked two bridges south of Huichon 
and one bridge west of Sinanju. 

On 30 September, night flying medium bombers carried 
out a successful attack against the Namsan-ni chemical 
plant on the Yalu River, just five miles from Suiho. This 
was the largest attack made since 4 September 1952 when 
the Chonsen hydroelectric plant was attacked. 

Regular close support sorties were flown each night 
over frontline targets, with the bombers operating under 
control of ground radar stations. 

Combat cargo aircraft flew normal logistical sorties in 
support of United Nations combat operations. Two squad- 
rons of C-124 aircraft were being utilized for training and 
cargo missions, with a limited number being flown on cargo 
missions to Korea. 

Air Rescue Units continued their regular missions and 
performed one of the most daring rescues of the war. On 
28 September a United Nations Command helicopter res- 
cued a Sabrejet pilot who had parachuted over the sea 
thirty miles off the Manchurian border. The downed air- 
man was recovered by use of a sling dropped from the 
hovering helicopter. No enemy MIGs rose to interfere 
with the rescue even though the incident occurred at a 
point within a few seconds flying time of the Antung 
bases, 

United Nations Command leaflets and radio dissemi- 
nated factual information to civilians and enemy troops 
behind the Communist barrier of controlled and distorted 
information, and stressed the efforts of the United Nations 
to achieve peace and rehabilitation in Korea. Humani- 
tarian warnings to civilians in the vicinity of targets being 
attacked by United Nations Command aircraft were con- 
tinued on a large scale. Airborne loudspeakers were used 
in one area to warn civilians of the impending bombing 
of military installations. Reports indicate that the Com- 
munist leaders, through their rigidly controlled mass- 
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propaganda media, are inciting the people in a calculated 
“hate” program centering around charges of alleged United 
Nations Command use of bacteriological warfare. 


Communiqués Regarding Korea 
to the Security Council 


The Headquarters of the U.N. Command has 
transmitted communiqués regarding Korea to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations under 
the following U.N. document numbers: S/2865, 
Dec. 4; S/2866, Dec. 5; S/2867, Dec. 8; S/2868, 
Dec. 8, S/2870, Dec. 10; S/2871, Dec. 12; S/2872, 
Dec. 12; S/2874, Dec. 15; S/2876, Dec. 15; S/2877, 
Dec. 18; S/2878, Dec. 19; S/2879, Dec. 19; S/2885, 
Dec. 23; S/2886, Dec. 23; S/2888, Dec. 29; S/2889, 
Dec. 29; S/2892, Jan. 5, 1953; S/2894, Jan. 6; 
S/2896, Jan. 6; S/2899, Jan. 8; S/2900, Jan. 9; 
$/2902, Jan. 12; S/2905, Jan. 15; $/2908, Jan. 19. 


Investigation of Employees 
at U.S. Mission to U.N. 


U.S./U.N. press release dated January 26 


Following is the text of a letter, dated January 
25, addressed to J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., Chief of the United States Mission to 
the United Nations: 


Dear Mr. Hoover: I request that you undertake, 
as soon as possible, a full field investigation of all 
of the employees at the United States Mission 
to the United Nations, and that you will let me 
have this report on each person as soon as it is 
completed. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Henry Casor Lopes, Jr. 


U.S. To Cease Reporting 
to U.N. on Puerto Rico 


Press release 36 dated January 19 


The U. S. Government is informing the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations that it will 
cease to transmit information on the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico in accordance with chapter 
XI of the Charter of the United Nations. 

This action, approved by the President, was 
taken in view of the full measure of self-govern- 
ment which has been achieved by the people of 
Puerto Rico under their new Constitution and in 
accordance with the express wishes of the Govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico. 

Since 1946 the United States has transmitted 
annually to the United Nations information on 
Puerto Rico pursuant to article 73(e) of the U.N. 
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Charter which relates to territories whose peoples 
“have not yet attained a full measure of self-gov- 
ernment.” The new Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, which was entered into 
force on July 25, 1952, was developed by the people 
of Puerto Rico and their duly elected representa- 
tives, and conforms with their wishes as expressed 
in popular referenda and elections. The new Con- 
stitution was subsequently approved by the Con- 
gress and the President. Thus the people of 
Puerto Rico, in agreement with the Government of 
the United States, have established their own gov- 
ernment within a union with the United States. 

The U.S. Government, therefore, believes that 
it is no longer necessary or appropriate for it to 
transmit information to the United Nations on 
Puerto Rico since the new Commonwealth cannot 
be considered as a non-self-governing territory. 

In connection with the foregoing there follows 
an exchange of messages between the President 
of the United States and the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico: 


JANUARY 16, 1953 
The PRESIDENT 
The White House 
In as much as the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico under 
its Constitution has now achieved a full measure of self. 


government, it should no longer be included among the. 


areas on which reports are made by the United States 
to the United Nations under the Charter. I understand 
that notice of intention to discontinue report should go 
to the Secretary-General by January 25th, that is, within 
six months of the effective date of Constitution. 
I, therefore, respectfully urge you to approve sending 
of required notice by Secretary of State. 
Greetings. 
Luis MuNoz Marin 
Governor, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


JANUARY 19, 1953 
The GOVERNOR 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
I am glad to approve the action requested in your 
telegram of January 16 and congratulate you on the 
political and economic progress made by the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico under your guidance. 


Harry S. TRUMAN 








Current United Nations Documents: A Selected Bibliography ' 


General Assembly 


Co-ordination Between the United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies: Programme of Conferences at 
Headquarters and Geneva. Report of the Secretary- 
General. A/2243, Nov. 1, 1952. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1953. Financial 
implications of resolutions adopted by the Economic 
and Social Council at its fourteenth session. (Revised 
estimates for sections 3, 10, 11, 20 and 25.) Eighth 
report of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions to the seventh session of 
the General Assembly. A/2245, Nov. 1, 1952. 9 pp. 
mimeo. 

Methods and Procedures of the General Assembly for 
Dealing With Legal and Drafting Questions. Report 
of the Sixth Committee. A/2247, Nov. 4, 1952. 13 
pp. mimeo. 

Treatment of People of Indian Origin in the Union of 
South Africa. Report of the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee. A/2257, Nov. 17, 1952. 5 pp. mimeo. 


* printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The U.N. Secretariat has established an Official Records 
series for the General Assembly, the Security Council, the 
Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission, which includes summaries 
of proceedings, resolutions, and reports of the various 
commissions and committees. Information on securing 
subscriptions to the series may be obtained from the 
International Documents Service. 
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Ways and Means for Making the Evidence of Customary 
International Law More Readily Available. Report 
of the Sixth Committee. A/2258, Nov. 17, 1952. 7 pp. 
mimeo. 

General Assembly Sixth Session, 5 November 1951 to 5 
February 1952 (Paris). Disposition of Agenda Items. 
A/INF/46, undated. 534 pp. mimeo. 

Human Rights Day. Third Anniversary Celebration (10 
December 1951) of the Proclamation of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. Report of the Secre 
tary-General. A/INF/50, Oct. 28, 1952. 17 pp. mimeo, 

United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine. 
Supplement to the Twelfth Progress Report (for the 
period from 8 October 1952 to 24 November 1952). 
A/2216/Add.1, Nov. 24, 1952. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Question of South West Africa. Report of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on South West Africa to the General As- 
sembly. A/2261, Nov. 21, 1952. 101 pp. mimeo. 

Financial Reports and Accounts, and Reports of the Board 
of Auditors. A/2265, Nov. 22, 1952. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Supplementary Estimates for 1952. Report of the Fifth 
Committee. A/2266, Nov. 22, 1952. 8 pp. mimeo. 

International Criminal Jurisdiction. Report of the Sixth 
Committee. A/2275, Dec. 1, 1952. 10 pp. mimeo. 

Question of the Adoption by the Economic and Social 
Council and Its Functional Commissions of Spanish as 
a Working Language. Report of the Fifth Commit- 
tee. A/2283, Dec. 3, 1952. 13 pp. mimeo. 

Scale of Assessments for the Apportionment of the Ex- 
penses of the United Nations: Report of the Com- 
mittee on Contributions. Report of the Fifth Com- 
mittee. A/2286, Dec. 3, 1952. 12 pp. mimeo. 

Co-ordination Between the United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies: Administrative and Budgetary 
Co-ordination. Administrative budgets of the spe 
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cialized agencies for 1953. Twenty-fifth report of 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budg- 
etary Questions to the seventh session of the General 
Assembly. A/2287, Dec. 4, 1952. 25 pp. mimeo. 

Administration of the United Nations. Organization of 
the Secretariat (A/2214, part I). Budget Estimates 
for the Financial Year 1953. A/2290, Dec. 6, 1952. 
4 pp. mimeo, 

Freedom of Information. Report of the Third Commit- 
tee. A/2294, Dec. 9, 1952. 42 pp. mimeo. 

Repatriation of Greek Children: Reports of the Secretary- 
General and of the International Red Cross Organiza- 
tions. Report of the Ad Hoc Political Committee. 
A/2295, Dec. 6, 1952. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Information From Non-Self-Governing Territories. Re 
port of the Fourth Committee. A/2296, Dec. 8, 1952. 
36 pp. mimeo. 

Human Rights. Recommendations Concerning Interna- 
tional Respect for the Self-Determination of Peoples. 
Report of the Third Committee. A/2309, Dec. 13, 
1952. 21 pp. mimeo. 

The Conciliation Commission For Palestine and Its Work 
in the Light of the Resolutions of the United Nations. 
Report of the Ad Hoc Political Committee. A/2310, 
Dec. 15, 1952. 7 pp. mimeo. 

The Tunisian Question. Report of the First Committee. 
A/2312, Dee. 15, 1952. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Budget Estimates For the Financial Year 1953. Applica- 
tion of the cost-of-living adjustment at Headquarters. 
Fortieth report of the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions to the seventh 
session of the General Assembly. A/2320, Dec. 15, 
1952. 6, pp. mimeo. 

Question of Defining Aggression. Report of the Sixth 
Committee. A/2322, Dec. 17, 1952. 15 pp. mimeo. 
Co-ordination Between the United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies: Programme of Conferences at 
Headquarters and Geneva. Report of the Special 
Committee on Programme of Conferences. A/2323, 

Dec. 18, 1952. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Co-ordination Between the United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies: Administrative and Budgetary 
Co-ordination. Report of the Fifth Committee. 
A/2324, Dec. 18, 1952. 6 pp. mimeo. 

The Question of Morocco. Report of the First Committee. 
A/2325, Dee. 18, 1952. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the United Nations High Commissioner For 
Refugees. Report of the Third Committee. A/2328, 
Dec. 18, 1952. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-developed Countries. 
Report of the Second Committee. A/2332, Dec. 18, 
1952. 36 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Economic and Social Council (Chapters IV 
and V (Except Section II)). Report of the Third 
Committee. A/2333, Dec. 19, 1952. 8 pp. mimeo. 
Draft Convention on the Political Rights of Women. 
Report of the Third Committee. A/2334, Dec. 19, 1952. 
12 pp. mimeo. 

The Ewe and Togoland Unification Problem. Report of 
the Fourth Committee. A/2335, Dec. 19, 1952. 15 
pp. mimeo. 

Administrative Unions Affecting Trust Territories. Re- 
port of the Fourth Committee. A/2337, Dec. 19, 1952. 
7 pp. mimeo. 

Question of an Appeal to the Powers Signatories to the 
Moscow Declaration of 1 November 1943, For an 
Early Fulfilment of Their Pledges Toward Austria. 
Report of the First Committee. A/2339, Dec. 19, 1952. 
4 pp. mimeo. 

Admission of New Members. Report of the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee. A/2341, Dec. 20, 1952. 17 pp. 
mimeo. 

Report of the Trusteeship Council. Report of the Fourth 
Committee. A/2342, Dec. 20, 1952. 27 pp. mimeo. 
Administration of the United Nations. Report of the 
Fifth Committee. A/2344, Dec. 20, 1952. 10 pp. 

mimeo. 
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Measures to Limit the Duration of Regular Sessions of the 
General Assembly. Report of the Sixth Committee. 
A/2349, Dec. 21, 1952. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Economic and Social Council (Chapter IT). 
Report of the Second Committee. A/2350, Dec. 20, 
1952. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Status of Claims For Injuries Incurred in the Service of 
the United Nations. Report of the Sixth Committee. 
A/2353, Dec. 20, 1952. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Korea: Reports of the United Nations Commission For 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea. Report 
of the President. A/2354, Dec. 20, 1952. 20 pp. 
mimeo. 

The Conciliation Commission For Palestine and Its Work 
in the Light of the Resolutions of the United Nations. 
Letter dated 1 December 1952 from the Chairman of 
the Iraq Delegation addressed to the Chairman of the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee transmitting a statement 
by Dr. Tannous, Representative of the Palestine Arab 
Refugees. A/AC.61/L.24, Dec. 1, 1952. 10 pp. mimeo. 

The Question of Morocco. Letter Dated 11 December 
1952 From the Permanent Representative of Pakistan 
Addressed to the Secretary-General, Transmitting Two 
Documents on the Question of Morocco. A/C.1/738, 
Dec. 11, 1952. 18 pp. mimeo. 

Note by the Secretary-General. (1) A copy of the opinion 
of the Commission of Jurists which he appointed on 
20 October 1952 to advise him on certain issues arising 
out of the hearings of the United States Senate Sub- 
Committee on Internal Security ; and (2) A statement 
which the Secretary-General has addressed to the 
staff of the Secretariat concerning his use of that 
opinion. A/INF/51, Dec. 5, 1952. 51 pp. mimeo; 
Opinion of the Commission of Jurists. Corrigendum. 
Note by the Secretary-General. A/INF/51/Corr. 1, 
Dec. 12, 1952. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Supplementary Estimates for the Financial Year 1952. 
Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 
398th plenary meeting on 25 November 1952 (adopted 
on the report of the Fifth Committee (A/2266) ). 
A/RESOLUTION/16, Nov. 26, 1952. 5 pp. mimeo. 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 16 September 1952 from Mr. Frank P. 
Graham, United Nations Representative for India and 
Pakistan, to the Secretary-General Transmitting His 
Fourth Report to the Security Council. S/2783, Sept. 
19, 1952. 48 pp. mimeo. 

Note Dated 1 October 1952 From the Delegation of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Transmitting a 
Report of the International Scientific Commission for 
the Investigation of the Facts Concerning Bacterial 
Warfare in Korea and China. §/2802, Oct. 8, 1952. 
62 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 30 October 1952 From the Chief of Staff of 
the Truce Supervision Organization to the Secretary- 
General Transmitting a Report on the Decisions Made 
During the Period 1 November 1951 to 30 October 1952 
by the Mixed Armistice Commissions. §$/2833, Nov. 4, 
1952. 21 pp. mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


Special Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to 
Trust Territories in West Africa, 1952, on the Ewe and 
Togoland Unification Problem. Letter dated 25 Octo- 
ber 1952 from the Chairman of the Visiting Mission to 
the Secretary-General. T/1034, Nov. 7, 1952. 145 pp. 
mimeo. 

Arrangements for a Visiting Mission to the Trust Terri- 
tories in the Pacific During 1953. Memorandum pre- 
pared by the Secretariat. T/1037, Nov. 18,1952. 9 pp. 
mimeo. 
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Visa Work of the Department of State and the Foreign Service 


CHANGES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 


OF JUNE 27,1952: PART II! 


by Eliot B. Coulter 


The 1952 Act requires an immigrant to be in 
possession of a valid passport and a properly is- 
sued immigrant visa, reentry permit, border- 
crossing identification card, or other valid entry 
document, unless such documentation has been 
waived under authority of the Act. 

The Visa Regulations (22 CFR 42.36) require 
every alien applying for an immigrant visa to 
present to the consular officer an unexpired pass- 
port valid for at least 60 days beyond the period 
of validity of the immigrant visa, except: 


(1) an immigrant who is stateless, or is outside of the 
country of his nationality and establishes that he is 
unable to obtain a national passport, and who presents 
two or more documents which, when considered together, 
fulfill the requirements of a passport; Provided, That 
written permission to enter a foreign country shall be 
considered as fulfilling one of such requirements if it is 
clearly valid for such purpose and specifies no conditions 
to such validity for the alien’s entry during a period of 
at least 60 days beyond the period of validity of the visa; 

(2) an immigrant, lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence who is returning from a temporary visit abroad; 

(3) an immigrant child under 2 years of age, who was 
born during his mother’s temporary visit abroad, and who 
is accompanying a parent on the first return of the parent 
to the United States after such child’s birth; 

(4) an immigrant who is a member of the armed forces 
of the United States; 

(5) an immigrant who establishes that he is unable to 
obtain a passport, who is not within one of the exceptions 
above mentioned, and in whose case the requirement of a 
passport shall have been waived by the Attorney General 
and the Secretary of State. 


Application for Immigrant Visas 


The act requires every alien applying for an 
immigrant visa to make application therefor in 
such form and manner and at such place as shall 
be by regulations prescribed. 

Application for an immigrant visa is to be made 
on Form 256. 


* For part I of this article, see BULLETIN of Feb. 2, 1953, 
p. 195. 
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Separate application is to be made by each alien 
immigrant, except that in the case of an alien 
under 14 years of age, or one physically incapable 
of executing an application, he may have the 
application executed in his behalf by a parent 
or guardian or, if he has no parent or guardian, 
by any person having lawful custody of, or a legit- 
imate interest in him. 

Every applicant for an immigrant visa, includ- 
ing an alien whose application is executed by 
another person, is required to appear personally at 
the consular office in connection with his applica- 
tion. 

Each applicant is required to furnish with his 
application 3 identical copies of his photograph, 
reflecting a reasonable likeness of the alien as of 
the time of the application, 2 x 2 inches in size, 
unmounted, showing a full front view without 
head covering, and printed on light background. 

An alien shall apply for an immigrant visa in 
the consular district of his residence. However, 
a consular officer, at his discretion, may accept an 
application from an alien having no residence in 
his district if such alien is physically present and 
the officer is satisfied that the application may be 
accepted without prejudice to the security of the 
United States. 

If an applicant for an immigrant visa expects 
to precede his family to the United States, the 
consular officer may arrange for an informal exam- 
ination of the other members of the family to de- 
termine whether there is reason to believe that, 
if they later apply for visas, there are likely to 
be grounds of ineligibility to receive visas. 


SUPPORTING DOCUMENTS 


An 8 ager for an immigrant visa is required 
to furnish with his application 2 copies of a police 
certificate, any prison record, military record, 
birth certificate, and of all other records or docu- 
ments deemed by the consular officer to be neces- 
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sary to a determination of his eligibility to receive 
a VISA. 

If an immigrant establishes to the satisfaction 
of the consular officer that any document or record 
js unobtainable, the consular officer may permit 
him to submit other satisfactory evidence of the 
fact to which such document or record would per- 
tain. A document or record is considered to be 
“unobtainable” if it cannot be procured without 
causing to the applicant or a member of his family 
actual hardship, other than normal delay and 
inconvenience. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF IMMIGRANTS 


The act provides that prior to the issuance of 
an immigrant visa to any alien, the consular officer 
shall require such alien to submit to a physical 
and mental examination. At consular offices 
where medical officers of the U. S. Public Health 
Service have been assigned, the required examina- 
tion will be conducted by such officer. At other 
offices, the required examination will be conducted 
by a physician selected by the alien from a panel 
of reputable and competent local physicians ap- 
proved by the consular officer. 


REGISTRATION AND FINGERPRINTING OF IMMIGRANTS 


The act requires each alien who applies for an 
immigrant visa to be registered and fingerprinted, 
except a child under 14 years of age. Form 
AR~4 is used for the fingerprinting of a visa ap- 
plicant. An applicant executing an application 
on Form 256 is thereby automatically registered 
if the visa is issued. 


ISSUANCE OF IMMIGRANT VISAS 


Form 256 contains on one side a space for the 
visa. When completed and properly executed, 
such visa form constitutes the immigrant visa. 


IMMIGRANT VISA FEES 


The act provides that the following fees shall 
be collected : 

(1) For the furnishing and verification of each 
application for an immigrant visa (which shall 
include the furnishing and verification of the 
duplicate) . . . 5 dollars. 

(2) For the issuance of each immigrant visa 
.. . 20 dollars. 


VALIDITY OF IMMIGRANT VISAS 


An immigrant visa may be issued to be valid 
for a period not to exceed 4 months. If originally 
issued for a shorter period of validity, it may be 
extended up to a date which shall not be more than 
4 months from the date of issuance. 

If the original immigrant visa has been lost or 
mutilated or could not be used by the holder be- 
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cause of reasons beyond his control and for which 
he was not responsible, a new nonquota immigrant 
visa may be issued or a new quota immigrant visa 
bearing the same quota number may be issued dur- 
ing the same quota year. 


REFUSAL OF IMMIGRANT VISAS 


The act requires a consular officer to refuse an 
immigrant visa to an alien under the following 
circumstances: 


(1) if it appears to the consular officer from statements 
in the application, or in the papers submitted therewith, 
that the alien is ineligible to receive a visa under Section 
212 of the Act or any other provision of law, 

(2) if the application fails to comply with the pro- 
visions of the Act or regulations issued thereunder ; or 

(3) if the consular officer knows or has reason to be- 
lieve that the alien is ineligible to receive a visa under 
Section 212 or any other provision of law. 


Exemptions—The act provides certain exemp- 
tions from the categories of aliens ineligible under 
Section 212 of the Act. These exemptions are men- 
tioned below, in the section listing the classes of 
excludable aliens. 

When an immigrant visa is refused, a memoran- 
dum of refusal is prepared on Form 290 and re- 
tained in the appropriate consular file. The ac- 
tion of refusing an immigrant visa is to be re- 
viewed by the consular officer in charge of visa 
work at the post. If he or the principal officer 
at the post does not concur in the refusal, the case 
is to be referred to the Department for an advisory 
opinion. 

If upon preliminary examination and after be- 
ing informed by the consular officer of grounds of 
ineligibility, the alien decides not to execute a 
formal visa application, such a circumstance con- 
stitutes an informal refusal of an —— visa. 
If an immigrant visa is refused after formal ap- 

lication, the consular officer shall write or stamp 
ananenite across the visa side of Form 256a and 
b, in red ink, “Visa refused under authority of —” 
and shall insert the —— provision of law or 
regulation on which the refusal is based. 


REVOCATION OF IMMIGRANT VISAS 


A consular officer may revoke an immigrant visa 
if he finds that the visa was procured by fraud, 
misrepresentation, or other unlawful means, or if 
he obtains information establishing the alien’s in- 
eligibility to receive the visa. 

If practicable, the bearer of the visa is to be 
notified of the proposed revocation and given an 
opportunity to show why such action should not 
be taken. 

Notice of the revocation of an immigrant visa 
is to be given to an appropriate representative or 
official of the transportation line on which the alien 
is known or believed to intend to travel to the 
United States. 
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ADMISSION OR EXCLUSION OF 
IMMIGRANT AT PORT OF ENTRY 


The act provides in Section 221 (b) that 
“Nothing in this act shall be construed to entitle 
any alien, to whom a visa or other documentation 
has been issued, to enter the United States, if, 
upon arrival at a port of entry in the United States, 
he is found to be inadmissible under this act, or 
any other provision of law. The substance of this 
subsection shall appear upon every visa applica- 
tion.” 


Waiting Lists 


An intending immigrant may be registered on 
a waiting list maintained at a consular office for 
the various oversubscribed immigration quotas. 
An application for registration must be submitted 
by mail. The exact time of receipt of each prop- 
erly executed application for registration is to be 
noted thereon and constitutes the registration pri- 
ority in the proper category on the appropriate 
quota waiting list. 

Aliens registered on waiting lists prior to De- 
cember 24, 1952, are continued on waiting lists 
under the act under their original priorities. 

In the case of a first-preference immigrant the 
act provides that immigrant visas shall be issued 
to eligible quota immigrants in the order in which 
a petition on behalf of each such immigrant is 
filed with the Attorney General. 

In the case of second-, third-, fourth-preference, 
and nonpreference immigrants, the act provides 
that immigrant visas shall be issued to eligible 
quota immigrants strictly in the chronological 
order in which such immigrants are registered in 
each class on quota waiting lists. An immigrant 
visa may not therefore be issued to an alien out of 
his proper turn on the waiting list. 

In the case of nonquota immigrants, a consular 
officer may, if the number of applications exceeds 
the capacity of his office to act currently upon such 
applications, establish administrative waiting 
lists comparable to the quota waiting lists. 

The application of a quota immigrant for regis- 
tration on a waiting list is considered as auto- 
matically including any parent, spouse, or child 
such immigrant or his spouse may have, whom he 
may wish to have accompany him, regardless of 
whether such person was specifically mentioned 
in the application for registration. No other alien 
is considered to be included in the application un- 
less they are members of the immediate family by 
blood or marriage and are residing regularly in 
the household of the principal registrant and are 
specifically named in the application. 

No alien may have his name entered or retained 
on a quota waiting list while he is in the United 
States, except: 


(1) an alien who is maintaining or seeking to enter 
in the status of a government official, crewman, treaty 
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alien, international organization alien, temporary worker, 
or representative of foreign information media; 

(2) an alien who entered the United States before 
September 10, 1946, and was registered on a waiting ligt 
before July 1, 1949, provided that such alien did not 
enter the United States in violation of the immigration 
laws ; 

(3) an alien who is proceeding to, or remaining in, the 
United States at the behest of the Joint Chiefs of Stagt 


The registration of a quota immigrant shall be 
canceled if: 


(1) the registrant dies; 

(2) the registrant was erroneously listed on the wait. 
ing list; 

(3) the registrant enters the United States in viola- 
tion of the immigration laws; 

(4) the registrant abandons his intention to emigrate: 

(5) the registrant has been denied an immigration 
visa on some ground which cannot be overcome by the 
presentation of further evidence or by a probable change 
in the circumstances of his case; 

(6) the registrant is issued an immigrant visa; 

(7) the registrant is issued a nonimmigrant visa, ex- 
cept in cases referred to above in which retention on a 
waiting list is authorized; or, 

(8) the registrant is issued a nonresident alien’s bor- 
der-crossing identification card, except in cases in which 
retention on a waiting list is authorized. 


An alien’s name may be reinstated on a waiting 
list under the original priority date if he proceeded 
to the United States as a visitor or transit alien 
for an urgent and brief visit or for immediate 
and continuous transit journey, if the alien estab- 
lishes that he departed promptly from the United 
States. 


Excludable Classes of Aliens 


The act excludes from the United States aliens 
who are of the following classes, with the excep- 
tions indicated: 


(1) Feeble-minded; 

(2) Insane or who have had one or more at- 
tacks of insanity; 

(3) Afflicted with psychopathic personality, 
epilepsy, or a mental defect; 

(4) Narcotic drug addicts or chronic alcoholics; 

(5) Afflicted with tuberculosis in any form, 
leprosy, or any dangerous contagious disease ; 

(6) Certified by the examining surgeon as hav- 
ing a physical defect, disease, or disability, when 
determined by the consular officer or immigration 
officer to be of such a nature that it may affect 
the ability of the alien to earn a living, unless the 
alien establishes that he will not have to earn a 
living; 

(7) Paupers, professional beggars, or vagrants; 

(8) Criminals— 

(a) Aliens who have been convicted of a 
crime involving moral turpitude other 
than a purely political offense, or who 
admit having committed such a crime, 
or who admit committing acts which 
constitute the essential elements of such 
a crime. (However, aliens who have 
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committed only one such crime while 
under 18 years of age may be granted 
a visa if the crime was committed more 
than 5 years prior to the date of appli- 
cation for admission to the United 
States, unless the crime resulted in con- 
finement in a prison or correctional 
institution, in which case such alien 
must have been released from such con- 
finement more than 5 years prior to the 
date of the application for a visa or for 
admission. ) ; 

(b) Aliens who have been convicted of 
two or more offenses other than purely 
political offenses, regardless of wheth- 
er the conviction was in a single trial 
or whether the offenses arose from a 
single scheme of misconduct and re- 
gardless of whether the offenses in- 
volved moral turpitude for which the 
aggregate sentences to confinement ac- 
tually imposed were 5 years or more. 

(9) Polygamists or persons who practice polyg- 
amy or advocate the practice of polygamy ; 

(10) Prostitutes or procurers or persons com- 
ing to the United States to engage in any cther 
unlawful commercialized vice; 

(11) Aliens coming to the United States to 
engage in any immoral sexual act; 

(12) Aliens seeking to enter the United States 
for the purpose of performing skilled or unskilled 
labor, if the Secretary of Labor has certified to 
the Secretary of State and to the Attorney Gen- 
eral that (a) sufficient workers in the United 
States who are able, willing, and qualified are 
available at the time and place in the United 
States to which the alien is destined, or (0) the 
employment of such aliens will adversely affect 
the wages and working conditions of the workers 
in the United States similarly employed. 

Exemptions—Parents, spouses, sons, and 
daughters regardless of age and marital status, of 
United States citizens; parents, spouses, children 
of aliens lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence; brothers and sisters of 
United States citizens; immigrants whose services 
are determined by the Attorney General to be 
needed urgently in the United States because of 
the high education, technical training, specialized 
experience, or exceptional ability of such immi- 
grants, and to be substantially beneficial prospec- 
tively to the national economy, cultural interests, 
or welfare of the United States; returning alien 
residents, ministers of religion, employees of U.S. 
Government; 

(13) Aliens who are likely to become public 
charges; 

(14) Aliens who have been excluded, deported, 
or repatriated unless the Attorney General shall 
have consented to their applying or reapplying 
for admission ; 

(15) Stowaways; 
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(16) Aliens who have obtained or sought to 
obtain a visa or other documentation or to enter 
the United States by fraud, or by willfully mis- 
representing a material fact; 

(17) Aliens not in possession of required 
documentation ; 

(18) Aliens in possession of improperly issued 
visa ; 

(19) Aliens ineligible for citizenship (except 
nonimmigrants) ; or persons who have departed 
from or who have remained outside the United 
States to avoid or evade training or services in the 
armed forces in time of war or national emergency 
(except aliens who were at the time of departure 
nonimmigrants and who seek to reenter the United 
States as nonimmigrants) ; 

(20) Aliens brought to foreign contiguous ter- 
ritory or adjacent islands by nonsignatory line and 
who have not resided for at least 2 years subsequent 
to such arrival in such territory or adjacent is- 
lands; 

(21) Illiterates over 16 years of age, physically 
capable of reading, except returning man we aliens 
and nonimmigrants; 

(22) Aliens who are nonimmigrants and are not 
in possession of required passports and visas or 
other documentation, unless such documentation 
has been waived under authority of the Act; 

(23) Aliens who the consular officer or the At- 
torney General knows or has reason to believe seek 
to enter the United States solely, principally, or 
incidentally to engage in activities which would 
be prejudicial to the public interest or security of 
the United States (Section 212 (a) (27)); 

(24) Aliens who are, or at any time have been, 
members of any proscribed Communist or other 
classes enumerated in Section 212 (a) (28) of the 
act; 

(25) Aliens with respect to whom the consular 
officer or the Attorney General knows or has rea- 
sonable ground to believe would, after entry, en- 
gage in espionage, sabotage, public disorder, or in 
other activity subversive to the national security, 
or certain other activities specified in Section 212 
(a) (29) of the act; 

(26) An alien accompanying another alien 
ordered to be excluded and deported and certified 
to be helpless from sickness or mental or physical 
disability or infancy, whose protection or guard- 
ianship is required by the alien ordered excluded 
and deported ; 

(27) An alien who at any time shall have, know- 
ingly and for gain, encouraged, induced, assisted, 
abetted, or aided any other alien to enter or to try 
to enter the United States in violation of law. 


Exemptions from Exclusion Provisions 


Government officials: 


A-1 (exempt from provisions of Section 212 (a) except 
(26) (passport and visa) and (27) (certain subver- 
sive categories) 


(Continued on page 237) 
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Immigration Quotas 


Presidential Proclamation No. 2980 of June 30, 1952 
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(Continued from page 235) 


A-2 (exempt from provisions of Section 212 (a) except 
(26) (passport and visa) and (27) and (29) (certain 
subversive categories) 

A-3 (exempt only from provisions of Section 212 (a) 
(28) (membership or affiliation with certain pro- 
scribed groups) 

C-3 (exempt as A-2) 

International organization aliens: 


G-1 (exempt as government official A-1) 
G-2, G-3, G-4 (exempt as government official A-2) 
G-5 (exempt as government official A-3) 
C-2 (exempt as government official A-2) 


Returning resident alien: 


(exempt from provisions of Section 212 (a) except (26) 
(passport and visa) and (27) (28) (29) (certain 
subversive categories) 

Parent, grandparent, spouse, son, daughter of 
United States citizen or alien lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence, exempt from provi- 
sions of Section 212 (a) (25) (illiteracy) ; 


Religious refugee exempt from illiteracy provi- 
sion ; 

Person likely to become public charge under Sec- 
tion 212 (a) (7) or (15) if bond or other under- 
taking furnished to Attorney General ; 


Nonimmigrants exempt from provisions of Sec- 
tion 4g (a) (11) (polygamy) and (25) (illit- 
eracy). 


The act provides in Section 215 (a) that when- 
ever the United States is at war or during the 
existence of any national emergency proclaimed 
by the President, or whenever a state of war exists 
between two or more states, the President may by 
public proclamation impose additional restrictions 
and prohibitions on the entry or departure of 
aliens, 

The act also provides in Section 212 that when- 
ever the President finds that the entry of any 
aliens or of any class of aliens into the United 
States would be detrimental to the interests of the 
United States, he may by proclamation, and for 
such period as he shall deem necessary, suspend 
the entry of all aliens or any class of aliens as 
immigrants or nonimmigrants, or impose on the 
entry of aliens any restrictions he may deem to 
be appropriate. 


immigration Quota System 


NATIONAL ORIGINS BASIS 


The 1952 Act continues the principle inaugu- 
rated in the 1924 Act of allocating the immigra- 
tion quotas among the various quota areas on a 
“national origins” basis. 

The 1924 Act provided that a basic total of 
150,000 immigration quota numbers annually 
should be allocated among the various quota areas 
into which the earth (outside of the nonquota 
areas of the Western Hemisphere) was divided, 
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according to the proportion which the inhabitants 
of the continental United States in 1920 owing 
their national origin to each quota area bore to 
the total number of inhabitants of the continental 
United States in that year, the minimum quota 
for any quota area being 100. 

The 1952 Act provides in Section 201 (a) that: 


The annual quota of any quota area shall be one-sixth 
of 1 per centum of the number of inhabitants in the con- 
tinental United States in 1920, which number, except for 
the purpose of computing quotas for quota areas within 
the Asia-Pacific triangle, shall be the same number here- 
tofore determined under the provisions of section 11 of 
the Immigration Act of 1924, attributable by national 
origin to such quota area; Provided, That the quota exist- 
ing for Chinese persons prior to the date of enactment 
of this Act shall be continued, and, except as otherwise 
provided in section 202 (e), the minimum quota for any 
quota area shall be one hundred. 


In effect, the 1924 Act divided a basic total quota 
of 150,000 among the various quota areas accord- 
ing to the proportion which the inhabitants of the 
United States in 1920 attributing their national 
origins to each such quota area bore to the total 
number of inhabitants of the United States in that 

ear. 

The 1952 Act uses the same figure of the number 
of inhabitants of the United States in 1920 as 
divided among the various quota areas and estab- 
lishes the quotas for each such quota area as 1, of 
1 percent of each portion of the total number of 
inhabitants of the United States in 1920 attribu- 
table by national origins to each such quota area. 
The immigration quotas as calculated under the 
provisions of the 1952 Act are not greatly different 
from those in force under the 1924 Act on Decem- 
ber 23, 1952. The total quotas under the 1952 Act 
will be 154,657, the quotas being in effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, as compared with a total of 154,277 
under the 1924 Act. 

The act provides that the annual immigration 
quotas shall be determined jointly by the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the At- 
torney General. Provision is made for altering 
the quotas in the light of pa 2 recognized by 
the United States, in national boundaries affect- 
ing quota areas, transfers of territories, or recog- 
nition of new states. 


Determination of Quota 
to Which an Immigrant is Chargeable 


An immigrant who was born in a quota area is 
chargeable to the quota for such area, unless he 
is classifiable as a nonquota immigrant, or unless 
he comes within a class to which a different rule 
for determining quota chargeability is applied. 

A quota-immigrant minor child accompanied by 
his alien parent may be charged to the quota of the 
accompanying parent or, if more advantageous to 
the child, he may be charged to the quota for the 
country of his own birth. 
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A quota-immigrant husband or wife may be 
charged to the quota of the accompanying spouse 
if necessary to Te, their separation, if'a quota 
number is available. 

A person born in the United States who is not 
a U.S. citizen and is classified as a quota im- 
migrant is chargeable to the quota for the country 
of which he is a citizen or subject, or if he is not 
a citizen or subject of any country, then he is 
chargeable to the quota for the country in which 
he last had his residence, as determined by the con- 
sular officer. 

An alien born in a quota area in which neither 
of his parents was born and in which neither of 
his parents had a residence at the time of the alien’s 
birth may be charged to the quota of either parent. 


ASIA-PACIFIC TRIANGLE 


The 1952 Act provides for the establishment of 
an Asia-Pacific triangle for quota purposes and 
the quota chargeability of aliens attributable by 
as much as one-half of their ancestry to a people or 
peoples indigenous to quota areas situate wholly 
within such triangle. 

The boundary line of the triangle runs from the 
North Pole along meridian 60° east, placing Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan within the triangle, to a 
point in the Indian Ocean where the meridian 
meets latitude 25° south, thence in an easterly 
direction through the center of Australia to a point 
in the Pacific Ocean where the latitude meets 
meridian 165° west, and thence northward along 
the meridian to the North Pole. 


SEPARATE ASIA-PACIFIC TRIANGLE QUOTA 


The act provides that in addition to the quotas 
for separate quota areas comprising independent 
countries, self-governing dominions, and terri- 
tories under the international trusteeship system 
of the United Nations situate wholly within the 
Asia-Pacific triangle, there shall be a separate 
quota of 100 annually for the triangle. 

An alien immigrant born within a separate- 
quota area situate wholly within the triangle is 
chargeable to the quota for such separate-quota 
area. 

For example, an alien who is attributable by as 
much as one-half of his ancestry to a people or 
peoples indigenous to the Asia-Pacific triangle 
and was born in a country situate wholly within 
the triangle, such as Japan, is chargeable to the 
quota for Japan. Similarly, a Javanese born in 
Korea is chargeable to the quota for Korea. 

A Chinese person who is classifiable as a quota 
immigrant is chargeable, regardless of the place of 
his birth, to the quota for Chinese, except that a 
child accompanying a parent, may be charged to 
the quota of such parent. 

An alien, other than a Chinese person, who was 
born in China and who is classifiable as a quota im- 
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migrant, is chargeable to the quota for China 
except where a different rule applies. 

A triangle alien classifiable as a quota immi- 
grant who was born in a colony or other dependent 
area situate wholly within the triangle, is charge- 
able to the Asia-Pacific quota. For example, a tri- 
angle alien born in Macau, a Portuguese colony 
situate wholly within the triangle, is chargeable to 
the Asia-Pacific quota. 

A triangle alien classifiable as a quota immi- 
grant who was born outside the triangle and who 
is attributable by as much as one-half of his an- 
cestry to a people or peoples indigenous to a sepa- 
rate quota area situate wholly within the triangle 
is chargeable to the quota for such separate quota 
area. For example, a triangle alien who is at- 
tributable by ancestry to a people indigenous to 
Korea, and who was born outside the triangle, is 
chargeable to the quota for Korea. 

A triangle alien classifiable as a quota immigrant 
who was born outside the triangle and is attribut- 
able by as much as one-half of his ancestry toa 
people or peoples indigenous to one or more colo- 
nies or other dependent areas situate wholly within 
the triangle, is chargeable to the Asia-Pacific 
quota. For example, a triangle alien born outside 
the triangle, who is attributable by ancestry to 
peoples indigenous to New Caledonia and North 
Borneo, is chargeable to the Asia-Pacific quota. 

A triangle alien classifiable as a quota immi- 
grant who was born outside the triangle and is 
attributable by as much as one-half of his ancestry 
to a people or peoples indigenous to two or more 
separate quota areas situate wholly within the tri- 
angle, or to a quota area and one or more colonies 
or other dependent areas situate wholly within the 
triangle, is chargeable to the Asia-Pacific quota, 
For example, a triangle alien born outside the tri- 
angle who is attributable by ancestry to peoples 
indigenous to Ceylon and Indonesia is chargeable 
to the Asia-Pacific quota. 

An alien classifiable as a quota immigrant who 
is attributable by as much as one-half of his an- 
cestry to a people or peoples indigenous to a quota 
area or colony or other dependent area not situate 
wholly within the triangle is not subject to the 
provisions of the act relating to quota immigrants 
attributable to quota areas situate wholly within 
the triangle. Such alien is therefore subject to the 
general rule applicable to nontriangle aliens. For 
example, a quota immigrant attributable by an- 
cestry to a people or peoples indigenous to Aus- 
tralia or Eastern Siberia is chargeable to the quota 
for Australia or the Soviet Union, respectively, if 
born in such quota area. 

An alien classifiable as a quota immigrant who 
was born in a quota area wholly situate within the 
triangle but who is not attributable by as much 
as one-half of his ancestry to a people or peoples 
indigenous to a quota area or colony or other de- 
pendent area situate wholly within the triangle is 
not subject to the provisions of the act relating to 
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triangle aliens. Such alien is subject to the gen- 
eral rule relating to quota chargeability. For ex- 
ample, a Portuguese who is not a triangle alien, 
porn in Macau, is chargeable to the quota for 
Portugal, subquota for Macau. 


NONQUOTA CLASSIFICATION FOR TRIANGLE ALIENS 


Immigrants classifiable as triangle aliens may 
be accorded nonquota immigrant status if coming 
within any of the following categories : 








(a) Spouse or child of U.S. citizen; 

(b) Returning resident alien; 

(c) Child accompanying a parent (other than a triangle 
alien) who is classifiable as a nonquota native of a West- 
ern Hemisphere country; 

(d) Person eligible for reacquisition of citizenship; 

(e) Former citizen eligible for repatriation; 

(f) Minister of religion; 

(g) Employee of U.S. Government. 


A triangle alien child may be charged to the 
quota of an accompanying alien parent. 

A triangle husband or wife may not be charged 
to the quota of the accompanying spouse under the 
general rule for the chargeability of a husband 
or wife to the quota of an accompanying spouse 
provided for in Section 202 (a) (2). 

A triangle alien born in the United States may 
not have his quota chargeability determined ac- 
cording to the general rule contained in Section 
202 (a) (3) of the act. Such alien is subject to 
the general rules relating to the quota chargeabil- 
ity of triangle aliens. 

A triangle alien born in a quota area other than 
that of a parent’s birth or residence may not have 
his quota chargeability determined according to 
the general rule contained in Section 202 (a) (4) 
of the act. Such alien is subject to the general 
rules relating to the quota chargeability of tri- 
angle aliens. 

The provisions of Section 203 of the act relat- 
ing to Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th preference-quota immi- 
a classification ? apply in the case of triangle 
aliens. 


SUBQUOTAS 


The act provides in Section 202 (c) that, ex- 
cept in the case of a triangle alien, including a 
Chinese person, a quota immigrant born in a col- 
ony or other component or dependent area of a 
governing country is chargeable to the quota of 
the governing country, but that not more than 100 
persons born in any one such colony or other com- 
ponent or dependent area overseas from the gov- 
erning country shall be chargeable to the quota of 
the governing country in any one year. 

Exceptions—A child born in a subquota area 
may be charged to the quota of an accompanying 
parent; a husband or wife born in a subquota area 
may be charged to the quota of an accompanying 


* See BULLETIN of Feb. 2, 1953, p. 202. 
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spouse; a Chinese person born in a subquota area 
is chargeable to the quota for Chinese; a triangle 
alien born in a subquota area is chargeable to the 
quota determined according to the general rules 
relating to triangle aliens. 

The act provides that during the first 10 months 
of each quota year quota immigration visas may 
not be issued in excess of 10 percent per month 
within each quota. 

The act, in Section 202 (d) provides that: 


The provision of an immigration quota for a quota area 
shall not constitute recognition by the United States of 
the political transfer of territory from one country to 
another, or recognition of a government not recognized 
by the United States. 


@Mr. Coulter, author of the above article, is 
Assistant Director of the Visa Office. 


Secretary Dulles Extends 
Greeting to Department 


Remarks by Secretary Dulles? 


Press release 50 dated January 28 


I will start my brief remarks right away. I 
don’t want to keep you out here any longer than 
necessary. 

I had hoped to talk to you before today. We 
waited till today because the Weather Bureau 
forecast it would be a nice, warm, sunny day. So 
we put it off Monday, when they said it was going 
to rain, till today when they said it was going to 
be sunny. It turned out the sun was out on Mon- 
day. At any rate, President Eisenhower had 
good luck on his weather and, if he can have good 
luck, we can take tough luck now and then. _ 

To you people, many of you at least, there is 
nothing very novel about seeing a new Secretary 
of State. Those of you who have served in the 
State Department or Foreign Service for 8 years 
have served under six Secretaries of State, so prob- 
ably to you the novelty has worn off. It has not 
worn off for me. 

I could tell you that it is a wonderful thrill to 
me to feel that I can be here with you as your 
chief and Secretary of State. I don’t suppose 
that there is any family in the United States which 
has been for so long identified with the Foreign 
Service and the State Department as my own fam- 
ily. I go back a long ways—I’d have to stop and 
think of the date—when a great-great-uncle of 
mine, Mr. Welsh, was one of our early Ministers 
to the Court of St. James. In those days, you 
know, they were Ministers and not Ambassadors. 


1Made on Jan. 28 in an informal appearance before 
Department employees at the West entrance of the new 
Department of State Building. 
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My grandfather, John W. Foster, was for a 
long time in the diplomatic service and then ended 
up as Secretary of State under President Harri- 
son. His son-in-law, my uncle, Robert Lansing, 
was Secretary of State under Woodrow Wilson. 

Coming lone to our own generation, my 
brother, Allen W. Dulles, was for many years in 
the Foreign Service of the United States. My 
sister, Eleanor Lansing Dulles, is today in the 
State Department and has been for several years. 
I, myself, have had at least sporadic association 
with the Department of State and with the For- 
eign Service throughout most of my life. So you 
can see, from the standpoint of background and 
tradition, it is to me a very exciting and thrilling 
thing to be one with you here today, as Secretary 
of State. And I want you to know that I have 
always felt that there was no service that one 
could render to his country higher than, more 
noble, more important than to be in the State De- 
partment and the Foreign Service of the United 
States. 

That has always been the case, and it is today 
the case more than ever before, because today we 
are the “shock troops” in the cold war which is 
being waged against us. Upon us depends, more 
than upon any other group of men and women in 
this country, the decision as to whether or not we 
will meet this threat and whether we will meet it 
peacefully. I cannot imagine a greater oppor- 
tunity or a greater challenge that confronts any- 
one than confronts us and our affiliates in the For- 
eign Service in the Embassies all around the 
world. We have a tremendous task, a tremendous 
responsibility, and a tremendous opportunity. 

I don’t think anybody wants in any such group 
as this, or our Foreign Service, to have “yes men” 
or “yes women” who just try to guess what their 
superiors want to have done and then try to meet 
their wishes. We have got to have people who are 
upstanding Americans of integrity, who have 
minds of their own, and who have the courage 
to express their views. Only such a corps would 
be worthy of our great tradition and worthy of the 
great needs which confront our Nation today. 

On the other hand, we must also recognize that 
once the decisions are made and made finally by 
the President and the Congress then we must all 
turn in, loyally, to support those policies. They 
won’t be 100 percent what any of us like; they 
won’t be 100 percent what I like or what you like. 
But they will become the policies of our Nation, 
and then our job is to carry out those policies 
and do our best to make them succeed, just as 
in time of battle, the regiment may not agree 
with the tactics or policy but when the decision 
is made then they must put forward their best 
effort to make them succeed. 

And so I expect that you will on the one hand 
help us make the best policies possible, and then 
when those policies are made that you will carry 
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them out loyally. That is the great task that lies 
before us. 

As I say, to me this is a great moment in my life, 
and the fact that it appears that I will be with 
you and with this fine y of Americans dedi- 
cated to this great task is something that is thrill- 
ing and exciting; I hope and believe that we shall 
go ahead together to prove ourselves worthy of 
the great responsibility that is entrusted to us. 

That is all I have to say for myself. I would 
like to take advantage of the we to pre- 
sent to you a few of the people whom so far Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has indicated he will want to 
have serve with me and with you in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

I would like, first, to ask General Bedell Smith 
to come to the platform. He will be known as 
General Smith until midnight, the 31st of January, 
after which he will be just plain Mr. Smith. 

Donold Lourie of Chicago. There is a bill 
pending, which was passed in the Senate yester- 
da oat which I hope will be passed by the House 
po tay creating a new office, Under Secretary of 
State for Administration. When that office is 
created, President Eisenhower will nominate Don 
Lourie for the post. All I can tell you about him 
is that a few years ago, he was an all-American 
quarterback. And I think that that is the kind 
of thinking and creative action we are going to 
see in this job today. I present Don Lourie to 


ou. 
‘ Carl McCardle, of Philadelphia, was for a good 
many years, head of the Washington Bureau of 
the Philadelphia Bulletin and who has _ been 
through almost all of the major international con- 
ferences which have been held, beginning with the 
San Francisco Conference of 1945. In addition 
to attending conferences, he was covering my trip 
in June 1950 to Japan, so we practically saw there 
the start of the Korean War. He is a veteran of 
international affairs, and I know will help us 
reatly as Assistant Secretary in charge of Public 
Relations. 

Herman Phleger of San Francisco. Mr. 
Phleger is one of, and perhaps I should say the 
outstanding lawyer of San Francisco and the West 
coast. He has had lots of international] exper!- 
ence. He was in Germany as adviser to our High 
Commissioner there and in private practice has 
had wide international experience. He has a 
great reputation as a lawyer not only in his home 
community where he was a leader but throughout 
the United States. 

We have had some great lawyers in the Depart- 
ment of State, John Basset Moore, Frank Polk, 
and so forth, and I look forward with complete 
confidence to Herman Phleger’s carrying forward, 
as my legal adviser, the great tradition of the 
great lawyers of the Department of State, and 
I am going to have a lot of comfort with him 
around. 

One other person, who has been indicated by 
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the President to be an Assistant Secretary of State 
[J am sorry is not here today, but he has already 
started to work, although he is not drawing his 
pay yet-—Thruston Morton, a former Member of 
Congress, whom the President will designate to 
be Assistant Secretary of State in charge of Con- 
gressional Relations. He has a great measure of 
good will in the Congress, is very highly regarded 
there. He voluntarily retired a few years ago 
and will, I know, be a great strength in the very 
important business of maintaining close working 
relations with the Congress. That is one thing 
which we must do—Congress is a partner in mak- 
ing of foreign policy, and I am very happy that 
we will have Firenten Morton with us In con- 
ressional relations. 

That is all I have to introduce today. I thank 
you very much for your cordial and hearty wel- 
come and look forward to dealing and working 
with you over the weeks to come. Thank you very 
much. 


Secretary Dulles To Examine 
Case of John Carter Vincent 


Following is the text of a letter to Secretary 
Dulles from Judge Learned Hand, dated January 
90, together with the text of the Secretary’s reply 
of January 29: 


Press release 58 dated January 31 
Judge Hand to Secretary Dulles 


January 20, 1953 
Dear Mr. SECRETARY: 

As we think you know, Secretary Acheson at 
the end of December sent to President Truman a 
“memorandum”? asking “permission to seek the 
advice” of five persons whom he mentioned who 
should “examine the record” in the case of John 
Carter Vincent, and “advise” him “as to what dis- 
position in their judgment should be made in this 
case.” President Truman replied? that he 
thought “the suggestions well taken” 
and that he did “authorize and direct you” (the 
Secretary) “to proceed in the manner which you 
have outlined”. Secretary Acheson asked John 
J. McCloy, James Grafton Rogers, G. Howland 
Shaw, Edwin C. Wilson and me to act and we have 
all accepted. However, it has proved impossible 
to examine the very voluminous testimony and 
documents and to make a report before the ex- 
piration of Secretary Acheson’s term of office. 

We have made some progress, and are prepared 
to carry through the work and make a report; but, 
since it would in no event be more than an advisory 
opinion, it is obviously possible that you may think 
it unnecessary for us to proceed. For that reason 


1 BuLLETIN of Jan. 19, 1953, p. 122. 
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we are writing to ask whether you would like us 
to continue and report to you. 
Respectfully yours, 
Learnep Hanp 
Chairman. 


Secretary Dulles to Judge Hand 


JANUARY 29, 1953 
My Dear Jupce Hann: 

I acknowledge and thank you for your letter of 
January 20, 1953. 

You ask whether I would like you and your four 
associates to continue to examine the record in 
the case of John Carter Vincent and advise me 
as to what disposition you think I should make 
of this case. This was a special mandate which 
you received from my predecessor, the Secretary 
of State, and you suggest that I “may think it un- 
necessary” for you to proceed. 

I have looked into this matter. The facts 
briefly are that the procedures, established by 
President Truman by Executive Order 9835 to 
consider loyalty cases arising in the departments 
of the Government, have been followed in this 
case. The Loyalty Review Board, which under 
the Executive Order is charged with the duty of 
making a recommendation, after considering the 
matter and hearing Mr. Vincent, transmitted its 
conclusions.? Thereupon, according to estab- 
lished procedure, it becomes the responsibility of 
the head of the Department, in this case the Sec- 
retary of State, to determine whether or not to 
follow the advice of the Loyalty Review Board. 

The procedure for dealing with these matters 
was determined after much consideration, and I 
do not feel justified in departing from it, and em- 
barking on procedures which could be endless. 
Therefore, I do not think that it will be necessary 
for you and your associates to act as a special re- 
view group to consider this particular case. 
Established procedures contemplate that at this 
stage in the ema the responsibility should 
be exercised by the Secretary of State and I be- 
lieve that the record before, and the conclusions 
reached by, the Loyalty Review Board are ade- 
quate to give me guidance. These I shall examine 
before I take action. 

I greatly appreciate the public-spiritedness of 
you and your associates in relation to this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun Foster Duties 


Confirmations 
Carl W. McCardle 

On January 29 the Senate confirmed the nomination of 
Carl W. McCardle as Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs. 


? Tbid., p. 121. 
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Thruston B. Morton 


On January 29 the Senate confirmed the nomination of 
Thruston B. Morton as Assistant Secretary of State for 
Congressional Relations. 


Herman Phleger 


On January 30 the Senate confirmed the nomination of 
Herman Phleger as Legal Adviser. 


Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 


On January 30 the Senate confirmed the nomination of 
Mrs. Oswald B. Lord as U.S. representative on the Human 
Rights Commission of Ecosoc for the remainder of the 
term of 3 years expiring December 31, 1953. 


Appointment of Officers 


Roderic L. O’Connor as Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary, effective January 27. 

John W. Hanes, Jr., as Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary, effective January 27. 

Mrs. Burnita O’Day as Personal Assistant to the Sec- 
retary, effective January 27. 





THE FOREIGN SERVICE 











Consular Office 


The consulate at Georgetown, British Guiana, was 
closed to the public on November 26, 1952, and officially 
closed on December 14, 1952. 





PUBLICATIONS 











Release of U.S. Treaty Series 
Volume 1, 1950 


The Department of State announced on Janu- 
ary 28 that United States Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Agreements, Volume 1, 1950, has been 
released. This volume, the first of the series pro- 
vided for by legislation supplementing Reorgamn- 
zation Plan No. 20 of 1950, will be produced on a 
calendar year basis. 

The series will, beginning as of January 1, 1950, 
contain “all treaties to which the United States 
is a party that have been proclaimed during each 
calendar year, and all international agreements 
other than treaties to which the United States is a 
party that have been signed, proclaimed, or with 
reference to which any other final formality has 
been executed, during each calendar year.” 

Treaties and agreements were previously pub- 
lished in the United States Statutes at Large. 
Reorganization Plan No. 20 transferred responsi- 
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bility for publication of the Statutes at Large 
except with respect to treaties and other interna. 
tional agreements, from the Department of State 
to the Administrator of General Services. Public 
Law 821 of the 81st Congress, 2d session, gave the 
Secretary of State responsibility for issuance of 
treaties and other international agreements in 
separate publication. 

The texts of the documents are literal prints of 
the originals with sidenotes and footnotes supply- 
ing the necessary references. Each volume con- 
tains a list of the instruments and a comprehensive 
index. The series has blue buckram binding with 
gold lettering and is designed in a standard size, 
Volume 2 covering 1951 will be released early 
in 1953. 

The volumes are compiled in the Office of the 
Legal Adviser by the staff of the Assistant for 
Treaty Affairs and are published by the Division 
of Publications. Copies of this volume may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C, 
for $5.75 each. 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


Providing for an Under Secretary of State for Administra- 
tion. S. Rept. 10, 88d Cong., Ist sess. 4 pp. 

Convention and Recommendation Concerning Migration 
for Employment. Message from the President of the 
United States Transmitting Recommendations for the 
Enactment of Legislation or Such Other Action as the 
Congress May Consider Appropriate, an Authentic 
Text of a Convention (No. 97) Concerning Migration 
for Employment (Revised 1949) and an Authentic 
Text of a Recommendation (No. 86) Concerning Mi- 
gration for Employment (Revised 1949), Both of 
Which Were Adopted on July 1, 1949, by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at its Thirty-second Ses- 
sion, Held at Geneva from June 8 to July 2, 1949. H. 
doc. 65, 88d Cong., Ist sess. 35 pp. 

Bills Relating to War Claims Act of 1948 and Trading with 
the Enemy Act. Hearings Before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Eighty-second Congress, First and Second 
Sessions, on Bills Amending the War Claims Act of 
1948 and the Trading with the Enemy Act. October 
18, 19, and 20, 1951, March 19, May 1, 2, and June 16, 
1952, 318 pp. 

Activities of United States Citizens Employed by the 
United Nations. Hearings Before the Subcommittee 
To Investigate the Administration of the Internal Se 
curity Act and Other Internal Security Laws of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 
Eighty-second Congress, Second Session, on Activities 
of United States Citizens Employed by the United 
Nations. October 13, 14, 15, 23, 24, November 11, 12, 
December 1, 2, 10, 11, and 17, 1952. 434 pp. 

Nomination of John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State- 
Designate. Hearing Before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate, Eighty-third Con- 
gress, First Session, on the Nomination of John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of State-Designate. January 15, 
1953. 32 pp. 

The State of the Union. Message from the President of 
the United States Transmitting Report to Congress on 
the State of the Union. H. doc. 1, 88d Cong., 1st 
sess. 18 pp. 
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Statement Relative to an Agreement Between United 
States and Venezuela. Message from the President of 
the United States Transmitting Statement Relative 
to an Agreement Signed August 28, 1952, Between 
the United States and Venezuela Which Amends and 
Supplements the Trade Agreements of 1939 Between 
the Two Countries. H. doc. 43, 83d Cong., 1st sess. 
15 pp. 

The Katyn Forest Massacre. Final Report of the Select 
Committee To Conduct an Investigation and Study of 
the Facts, Evidence, and Circumstances of the Katyn 
Forest Massacre Pursuant to H. Res. 390 and H. Res. 
539 (82d Cong.). A Resolution To Authorize the 
Investigation of the Mass Murder of Polish Officers 
in the Katyn Forest Near Smolensk, Russia. H. 
Rept. 2505, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 45 pp. 

Yugoslav Emergency Relief. Letter from Acting Secre- 
tary, Department of State, Transmitting the Sixth 
Report Regarding the Yugoslav Emergency Relief 
Assistance Program, as Required by Section 6 of 
Public Law 897 (the Yugoslav Emergency Relief As- 
sistance Act of 1950), Covering the Period From 
March 16, 1952, Through June 15, 1952. H. doc. 36, 
83d Cong., lst sess. 4 pp. 

Yugoslav Emergency Relief Assistance Program. Letter 
from Under Secretary, Department of State, Trans- 
mitting the Seventh Report Concerning the Yugoslav 
Emergency Relief Assistance Program for the Period 
June 16, 1952, Through September 15, 1952, Pursuant 
to Section 6 of Public Law 897 (The Yugoslav Emer- 
gency Relief Assistance Act of 1950). H. doc. 41, 
83d Cong., lst sess. 3 pp. 

Inclusion of Escape Clauses in Existing Trade Agreements. 
Message from the President of the United States 
Transmitting a Report on the Inclusion of Escape 
Clauses in Existing Trade Agreements, Pursuant to 
Subsection (B) of Section 6 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act 1951 (Public Law 50, 82d Cong.). H. 
doc. 42, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 3 pp. 

Report on Inclusion of Escape Clauses in Existing Trade 
Agreements. Message from the President of the 
United States Transmitting Report on the Inclusion 
of Escape Clauses in Existing Trade Agreements, 
Pursuant to Subsection (B) of Section 6 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 (Public Law 50, 
82d Cong.). H. doc. 54, 838d Cong., Ist sess. 3 pp. 

Report on Condition of Foreign Service Retirement and 
Disability Fund. Message from the President of the 
United States Transmitting a Report by the Secretary 
of ‘State, Showing the Condition of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Retirement and Disability Fund for the Fiscal 
Years Ended June 30, 1951, and 1952, Pursuant to 
Section 862, Foreign Service Act of 1946 (Public Law 
724), Seventy-ninth Congress. H. doc. 56, 83d Cong., 
Ist sess. 3 pp. 

Supplementary Tax Convention with Belgium. Message 
from the President of the United States Transmitting 
the Convention Between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Belgium, Signed at Washington on September 
9, 1952, Modifying and Supplementing the Conven- 
tion of October 28, 1948, for the Avoidance of Double 
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Taxation and the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion with 
Respect to Taxes on Income. S. Exec. A, 838d Cong., 
1st sess. 7 pp. 

Overseas Information Programs of the United States. 
Hearings Before a Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, Bighty- 
second Congress, Second Session, on Overseas Infor- 
mation Programs of the United States. November 
20 and 21, 1952. 227 pp. 

Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the United States Tariff 
Commission, 1952. H. doc. 30, 88d Cong., 1st sess. 
82 pp. 

Annual Report, Office of Alien Property, Department of 
Justice, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1951. H. doe. 
508, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 172 pp. 

Second Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram (Supplement). Statistical Data Relating to 
the Mutual Security Program, as of June 30, 1952. 
H. doc. 561, Pt. II, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 32 pp. 

The Mutual Security Program... for a strong and 
free world. Third Report to Congress for the six 
months ended December 31, 1952. H. doc. 44, 83d 
Cong., Ist sess. 15 pp. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Jan. 26-31, 1953 | 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to Jan. 26 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 17 of 
Jan. 12, 21 of Jan. 13, 22 of Jan. 14, 26 of Jan. 15, 30 
of Jan. 16, 36 of Jan. 19, and 41 of Jan. 23. 





No. Date Subject 
42 1/26 Areas affected by trade agreement act 
743 1/26 Industry and trade committee (Ecare) 
44 1/27 Dulles: Netherlands to forego aid 


45 1/27 
*46 1/27 


Dulles: Foreign policy address 


Dulles: Excerpts from address 
47 1/27 Appointments to Secretary’s staff | 
#48 1/28 Rubber study group 
*49 1/28 Dulles: Statement on Marti | 
50 1/28 Dulles: Greeting to associates 


*51 1/28 
52 1/28 


Exchange of persons 
Vol. 1—Treaty series released 


} 

| 

753 1/28 U.S.S.R. reply on Austrian treaty 
754 1/29 U.S. note to U.S.S.R. on Austrian treaty 
55 1/30 Dulles: Trip to Europe | 
#56 1/30 TV interview with Dulles 
457 1/30 Compton: Information program 
58 1/31 Dulles to examine Vincent case | 
+59 1/31 Note to Hungary on plane incident 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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